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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~——_ 
NHERE is bope—as yet it is only hope—of much better days 
in Russia. The new Emperor, Nicholas II., has appointed 
Count Shouvaloff, an experienced diplomatist with Western 
ideas, Governor-General of Poland, publishing beforehand a 
most honorific letter in which his character and achievements 
are eulogised in the warmest terms. That looks like a milder 
régime in Poland; and the hope is strengthened by a 
series of stories all of one complexion. The Czar, it 
is stated, has informed all officials that he will have 
no one persecuted, or. even boycotted, on the ground of 
religion or nationality. He has even gone the great length 
of striking out the descriptions of religious belief hitherto 
appended to the names of candidates for office. His Majesty 
has also summoned a great number of provincial notables 
to St. Petersburg, and will ask them to state definitely what 
reforms the population of their districts are most anxious to 
secure. Itis not, of course, certain that great changes will 
follow, aud we may expect determined resistance from the 
bureaucracy to any scheme of representation, but the Czar 
is evidently inclined to be impartial towards all creeds, and 
that of itself will greatly reduce the apprehensions which 
poison life in Russian society. The next step should be the 
grant of a little more freedom of speech and writing, and 
then some protection against preventive arrest, unless ordered 
by the Czar, a Governor-General, or a Judge. It is oppres- 
sion by the small which it is most necessary to terminate in 
Russia, and it is that which is protected by the régime of 
silence. 


The heavy hand of M. Stambouloff has been lifted from 
Bulgaria, and almost everybody is wriggling and swearing 
aloud. His enemies have persuaded Prince Ferdinand to allow 
of his arrest on a charge of murder, for which, as yet, there is 


no evidence except “ preternatural suspicion” on the part of 
relatives of the murdered man, M. Beltcheff. There is also a 
grave scandal about the disappearance of some money voted 
tor the suppression of brigandage, which the Government 
is supposed to have used for espionage. The accusation 
is flatly denied; but so violent is feeling in the Chamber, 
that on December 28th revolvers were drawn, and a Member 
of the Opposition, M. Dosseff, who persisted in his accusations, 
was sent to his own house under escort. The Government, 
alarmed by the fury of its opponents, has proposed a Bill 
making insult to the Prince or his family a highly penal 
offence, and altogether there are evidences of disorganisation, 
if not in the State, at least in opinion. It will be remembered 
that the Premier, M. Stoiloff, is no favourite of the Prince, 
who only took him back after his resignation beca 
could find no trustworthy successor. The prospect is a sus- 
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pension of the Sobranye and a Princely Dictatorship; but 
calculations in Eastern Europe are not worth much. 


There is no news from the Far East this week, except that 
the Japanese armies have many sick from the cold. 


We do not quite like the news from Wuzeeristan. Things 
ure too smooth. Sir W. Lockhart has penetrated to the seats 
of the Mahsud clans, who have refused to fight him, but have 
in no way submitted. Though they were defeated, as a corre- 
spondent points out, by Sir Neville Chamberlain, they have 
recovered confidence, as shown by their raids, and their dis- 
appearance before anybody has been killed is very unlike the 
ways of the hills and of the daredevils who inhabit them. Are 
they perhaps trying to get behind General Lockhart, and 
attack him as he returns? The three British columns are 
separated, the cold is terrible, and there is evidently much 
sickness (probably pneumonia), or such a large train of ambu- 
lances, with a regiment to guard it, would not have been sent 
back to the frontier. It is quite possible, of course, that the 
clans are, as reported, shirking battle owing to internal dis- 
sensions, but in the Himalayas an enemy who runs before he 
is shot at is always to be distrusted. He is not running away 
from nervousness. 


France has been amazed by the sudden and peremptory 
recall of M. de Lanessan, Governor-General of French Indo- 
China, and the petted representative of the forward Colonial 
party. He is a man of remarkable energy, and has openly 
stated that, in his opinion, the Republic should annex 
Siam, and acquire at least a predominant influence in the 
Western Provinces of the Chinese Empire. The precise 
cause of his removal is not yet known; but according to 
demi-official accounts, among the papers of M. Canivet, 
editor of the Paris, recently arrested on a charge of black- 
mailing, are letters in which M. de Lanessan reveals im- 
portant secrets, gives early information of concessions, 
and lays down plans under which the Government at home 
may be coerced into a certain course of action. M. de 
Lanessan telegraphs that the charges are ridiculous, but 
M. Casimir-Périer would not have acted without strong 
evidence, and so irritated is his Government that it is 
reported M. de Lanessan will, on his return, be arrested and 
brought to trial. His successor is M. Rousseau, the engineer, 
whose honest report on the Panama Canal saved M. Carnot 
from the blunder of authorising a fresh lottery loan for 
that bankrupt undertaking. 


The charges of blackmailing daily brought against the 
Press, are said to include half the newspapers of Paris, and 
a new scandal has just been opened up, the drift of which is 
that one railway, and therefore probably more, has been 
buying complaisances from the Department and from 
Members of the Chamber. It is said that M. Dupuy is 
resolved to probe these scandals to the bottom, and he 
is a determined man; but we fear he will find the task too 
dangerous for the safety of the Republic. The outrageous 
corruption proved in the Panama affair has never been 
“probed” at all, nor has there been any public inquiry 
into the allegations made as to the condition of the Naval 
supply departments. So many prominent persons are impli- 
cated, that if they were all exposed, the country electors 
might believe that the Republic was governed by rascals, and 
act on the belief. As a matter of fact, it is doubtful if the 
Republic is as corrupt as the Empire, but we fancy the bribes 
are more distributed, and so cover a wider area. As we have 
argued elsewhere, it will be necessary before long to institute 
in all countries a quicker and cheaper method of reaching the 
corrupt. There is no reason whatever why a man who robs a 
State or a Municipality should not be treated as an ordinary 
e thief, 
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Last Saturday, Mr. Gladstone received in the Vestry of 
Hawarden Church a deputation intended to plead for the 
strenuous support of England in obtaining securities against 
the cruel and intolerable outrages to which the Armenian 
people are subjected by the Turkish Pachas and their 
Kurdish neighbours, who find all sorts of excuses for mur- 
dering Armenian men, outraging their women, and pillaging 
their houses in Turkish Armenia. Certain Armenians in 
London and Paris had subscribed to present to the Rector 
of Hawarden Church (the Rev. Stephen Gladstone) a silver- 
gilt chalice for the use of his parishioners. After the 
presentation, Mr. Gladstone delivered a very effective little 
speech on the solemn obligation which the Powers of 
Europe have incurred, after satisfying themselves of the 
accuracy of the evidence on which the accusation against 
the rulers of Turkish Armenia is founded, to put an end 
to this gross and systematic persecution by any means in 
their power, however severe those means might necessarily be. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, said very little as to what those means 
should be,—probably because he placed confidence in the 
present British Government, and wished to leave the choice 
of means to their discretion. But he denounced the conduct 
imputed to the Turkish persecutors as “a disgrace to Mahomet 
the prophet,” whom the Turks profess to follow, “a disgrace 
to civilisation at large, and a curse to mankind.” That was 
strong language, he said, but not too strong. Assuredly not; 
but we want something more than strong language. We want 
guarantees,—first, that the Turks are not going to exclude from 
the inquiry the men who are best fitted to expose the true facts; 
and next, that the British Government is not going to minimise 
the significance of the evidence, and to acquiesce in very feeble 
and ineffectual political remedies, when the inquiry has been 
carried through. ‘“ Deeds, not words,” should be our policy. 
Mr. Gladstone hardly said enough on the duty of coercing 
the Sultan to make of Armenia a separate province under a 
strong Christian Governor. His speech, however, gave ample 
proof of his elasticity and returning strength. As he was 
eighty-five on Saturday, this evidence of returning energy 
has been eagerly seized on as proof that he might come back 
to power,—which is very improbable indeed. He leaves on 
Monday for the Riviera. 


There is a great lull in the political world, a lull such as we 
have never noticed in the first week of the new year, when 
representatives are usually preparing for the meeting of 
Parliament by addressing their constituents, and telling 
them either what their constituents wish to hear, or what 
the representatives wish them to hear, in the hope that 
they may alter their minds. But this year there is a great 
silence; and for the most part people are looking eageriy to 
see whether, in the Midlands, the by-election for South 
Worcestershire (the Evesham Division) will confirm or re- 
move the impression made by the elections for Forfarshire 
and Brigg. The Gladstonians hope that, as Sir E. Lechmere 
was a very popular landlord, and as the majority in 1892 was 
only 580 in a poll of 7,750 voters, they may win the seat now 
that the great social influence of the late Member is with- 
drawn. We cannot, of course, prophesy how this may be; 
but with the great constitutional issues that are now at 
stake, it would be but a bad augury for the Unionists if 
Colonel Long should lose his election merely because he is 
not Sir Edward Lechmere. We hope, indeed, that he may 
vain on the Unionist majority of 1892. 


Sir E. Clarke spoke at Plymouth on Thursday, and began 
by deploring the rise of a great military Power in the East, 
which seemed likely to extend to Asia the overgrown arma- 
ments which we find so heavy a burden in the West. Sir 
E. Clarke thought that the resources of European statesman- 
ship ought to be equal to obtaining by negotiation some fixed 
limit to the rivalry in expensive armaments which is going on. 
He thought it as absurd to argue that peace was preserved 
by the dread which the various States are indulging of the 
terrible and incalculable consequences of war, as it would 
be to say that the best way of defending a house from fire 
would be to surround it with kegs of gunpowder, in order 
that the servants might be frightened into taking the greatest 
care of their lucifer match-boxes. He ridiculed the policy of 
Lord Rosebery’s proposed resolution against the House of 
Lords, which he said would be just as effectual for its purpose 
as the blowing of a trumpet in Palace Yard. And he antici- 








pated that the coming Session would prove to be a sham 
Session by which neither Parliament nor the people would 
benefit in the least. 


The young Earl of Buckinghamshire, who is the heir of 
John Hampden, and naturally eager to justify his lineage by 
his political career, has determined to join the Gladstonians, 
and the Gladstonians, who are just now depressed by more 
indications of fallings-away than of accessions of strength, 
are prepared to receive him with open arms. We do not 
grudge him to the party, though we firmly believe that John 
Hampden, if he were living now, would be much more 
likely to leave the Gladstonians to turn Unionist, than to take 
the course which Lord Buckinghamshire is taking. That, 
however, is his affair, not ours. And we do not at all regret 
to see a young Peer going in for a little knight-errantry on 
that side of the House of Lords which is “ in disgrace with for- 
tune and men’s eyes.” Indeed, it is certainly true that a young 
nobleman who has pluck and mind is far more likely to make 
for himself a career by passing over from the vast majority of 
the Peers to the insignificant minority, than by staying hid in 
the crowd of Conservative commonplaces who swell Lord Salis- 
bury’s ranks. A Gladstonian Peer is both congratulated as 
a rare and shining example, and decried as an awful warning ; 
and both processes glorify him. 


United Ireland is doing its best to disprove the theory of 
the “ Union of Hearts,” and to bear out the remark made by 
Mr. Sexton in 1881 (at Dublin, on October 14th),—namely, 
that the “one prevailing and unchangeable passion between 
Ireland and England is the passion of hate.’ On December 
22nd, 1894, it wrote apropos of the statement that the new 
Czar was sympathetic towards this country :—‘ The new 
Czar is not by any means, we are told, friendly to England. 
If this be so, we wish him a happy Christmas, and hope his 
shadow will never grow less.” This reminds one of the old 
days, when the same paper wrote, in a leading article of April 
4th, 1885 :—“ An Indian rising would mark the first success 
of the Russian arms on the frontier. An Irish rising would 
burst forth on the first signal from a French war-ship. A 
French diversion in Canada would cause the insurrection 
which Riel has stirred up among the French half-breeds in 
the far North-West to spread into a conflagration, which 
would probably raise the French of Lower Canada in arms; 
and the power of the Dominion Government to cope with 
such an emergency would not be augmented by the Irish- 
American raids across the frontier.” 


The attempt made by the Anti-Parnellities to out-Herod 
the Parnellites by starting a new land agitation, does not 
seem to be succeeding. It is not, however, for want of violent 
speaking, as may be seen in a speech on the subject of land- 
grabbing, delivered by Mr. Healy about three weeks ago. 
The words in their recklessness remind us of the old League 
speeches, the terrible results of which were proved so abun- 
dantly, before the Parnell Commission. Speaking at Davids- 
town, Wexford, on December 16th last, Mr. Healy, after 
having compared the grabber to a tree which takes firm root 
in the soil “unless it is pulled up immediately after being 
planted,” expressed regret for the recent increase in land- 
grabbing, and pointed out that they had little or none of it 
ten or fifteen years ago, “when the people were solid and 
united, with every man in every parish a member of the 
organisation—some through love and some through fear.” 
What was wanted was more organisation and a more vigorous 
spirit in the organisations. “Until a spirit like that 
prevailed, it was impossible for the branches to be what they 
ought to be,—a terror to evil-doers.” If Mr. Healy continues 
to use language of this kind he will at any rate bea terror to a 
person who is by no means an evil-doer,—i.e., to his ally, poor 
Mr. Morley. 


The Times of Tuesday publishes a letter from Alderman 
Ben Tillett in which the dockers’ leader reiterates his state- 
ments about the unemployed, and repeats that Collectivism 
is the only cure for the miseries of poverty. We have dealt 
with bis general thought elsewhere, but must mention here 
his delicious objection to statistics. They often, he says, 
“ encourage a savage sordidness among capitalists.” “ What 
good has been done by any census in the past?” “The poor 
might well say we ask for a crust and you give us a census.” 
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Facts, in truth, are to Mr. Tillett usually nuisances; yet in 
the same letter he answers himself. He was disbelieved, he 
says, when he alleged that 50 per cent. of dock labourers 
were unemployed; yet Mr. Ritchie’s official inquiry showed 
that in Wapping and St. George’s district the proportion was 
55 per cent. Does Mr. Tillett really wish to assert that 


statistics are only useful when they verify his own statements ? 


The Government of New York State and the new Mayor of 
New York appear determined to cleanse the administration of 
the great city, if they can. An honest Recorder has already 
been appointed, two leading men in the police have been 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment, and the Governor has 
proposed a Bill giving the Mayor power to make a clean sweep 
even of elected officials. Brooklyn, moreover, is to be brought 
into New York, and as this makes a new Charter necessary, 
it is hoped that new provisions will be introduced making 
corruption more difficult, and investing the |Mayor with more 
power. All this is excellent; and while the native-born 
Americans continue to attend to the business, we do not 
doubt that New York will be made at least comparatively 
pure. The old difficulty, however, will remain. Ultimate power 
will still be in the hands of the populace, a great section of 
the populace wants,to be paid, and the temptation to pay them 
for votes when respectable citizens have returned to their money 
making, will be as great as ever. The whole process of de- 
generacy and purification has occurred before, and the régime 
of cleanliness did not last five years. The Americans excuse 
themselves by pleading the number of the foreign population, 
but the defence is inadequate. They could confine the right of 
voting to born Americans just as they confine the right of 
being elected President. The foreigners could not rise in 
insurrection, or if they did, the country militia could 
teach them once for all that they must not abase the 
hospitality of the Republic. Better face a week of civil war 
than perish of dry-rot. 


There is no Peerage among the honours gazetted on New 
Year’s Day, Lord Rosebery apparently fearing that if he 
translated any supporter to the Upper House, his resolution 
to deal with that House in the true Radical spirit might be 
distrusted. Mr. Cecil Rhodes is, however, made a Privy 
Councillor for his.Colonial services;—not an extravagant 
reward for adding two great provinces to the Empire without 
Imperial expense. Four gentlemen receive Baronetcies,—Dr. 
Russell Reynolds, as President of the College of Physicians; 
Mr. John Eric Erichsen, as former President of the College 
of Surgeons and a great scientific authority; Mr. Newnes, as 
owner of the Westminster Gazette; and Mr. John Barran, as 
a valuable supporter of the Government in the West Riding. 
There is the usual list of Knighthoods of all the Orders 
except the Garter; but most of the recipients are decorated 
for official reasons, the best known being Mr. C. P. Ilbert, 
recently Legislative Member of the Governor - General’s 
Council; and Mr. J. Westland, who is Indian Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and in that capacity has just effected a most 
important “ Conversion” of the Debt; and the Hon. Mac. 
kenzie Bowell, the new Premier of the Canadian Dominion. 
No honour is granted for service under the Foreign Office, 
except a G.C.B. to Lord Cromer, and altogether the list is a 
thin one, and not marked by great felicity in selection. One 
reason for this may be the increasing pressure on the Govern- 
ment for decorations of all kinds, which makes the Premier 
unwilling to step out of the strictest official routine, and so 
make three enemies, at least, for every honour bestowed. As 
democracy advances, distinction amongst the undistinguished 
is more eagerly desired; and perhaps Lord Rosebery is unwise 
in overlooking all the representatives of Labour. They would 
so like the chance of rejecting decorations. 


The death of the Maharaja of Mysore from diphtheria is 
really a misfortune to his territory. The representative of the 
ancient House which preceded the usurper Hyder Ali, the 
Mabaraja has exhibited genuine capacity for government, 
and has excited no hostility among the Mahommedan popula- 
tion. He has kept the finances of his States in order; has 
improved the means of communication; and has so managed 
a little Parliament that its Members have done true service 
to the people, raising, for instance, the age of female marriage, 











without talking windy rubbish about politics or impairing 
the authority of the Executive. The Mysore Parliament is 
a valuable precedent for the National Congress to quote; but 
then the Sovereign was an Indian, and would, we fancy, if 
too much criticised or hampered, have made himself decidedly 
unpleasant to the representatives of the people. It is very 
difficult to say what a Native Prince in India can, or cannot, 
do; and his subjects, aware of the uncertainty, rarely put it 
to the test. 





We sincerely regret to report the death on Saturday last of 
Miss Christina Rossetti, the best probably of our women 
poets since Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and the youngest of 
a family distinguished by great literary and artistic gifts. 
In later life, her poetry, though always spiritual and often 
very beautiful, was rather sad and touched with mysticism ; 
bat “ Goblin Market” is a poem whose mysticism is perfectly 
transparent, and that will live as long as any poem of the 
second order of genius in English literature. . It is full 
of buoyancy and life, of the most delicate fancy, ‘and of 
singular and yet very graceful originality, besides being 
founded on that central religious truth of the reality of sin, 
and of human power to resist it, without which the worship 
of beauty becomes essentially pantheistic and enervating. 
“Goblin Market” is not in any sense didactic or permeated 
by the spirit of edification. It is a genuine work of imagina- 
tion, though of imagination set in motion and sustained by 
the spirit of awe, and embodying in an airy and beautiful 
form the grotesque disguises of that lawless passion for 
beauty which ends in ugliness. It was an early and impres- 
sive augury of much of the kind of modern poetry to which 
that passion afterwards gave birth. 


Mr. Cremer has started for America with a memorial in 
favour of a treaty of Arbitration between this country and 
the States signed by three hundred and fifty-four Members of 
the House of Commons—i.e., considerably more than half the 
House—which is to be presented to President Cleveland and 
both Houses of Congress. A resolution requesting the 
President to invite our Government to conclude such a 
treaty is now before Congress, and it is hoped that 
the memorial will help the passage of the resolution. 
We sincerely hope it may. We cannot express much 
enthusiasm for international Arbitration in general, noting 
as we do that the Arbitrations are almost invariably given 
against England quite apart from the merits—possibly on 
the principle of the French juge de paix, “ Vous étes riche, 
il est pauvre : payez ce qu’il demande.” The case of America 
is, however, quite different. The notion of war between us 
and the Englishmen across the Atlantic is utterly intolerable, 
and we should most gladly see a formal and precise declara- 
tion that in the case of the two branches of our race the 
ultima ratio was no more tobe contemplated than is civil war. 
But sucha formal declaration can only be made by a perpetual 
treaty binding the two Powers to refer their disputes to 
Arbitration. 


Few London fires of recent years have been attended with 
so great a loss of life as that which took place in the Edgware 
Road early on, Wednesday morning—i.e., a little after 1 o’clock 
—on the premises of Madame Martin, a French laundress. 
The fire was discovered by a policeman on duty in the street, 
who noticed smoke coming from one of the windows. He at 
once summoned the fire-engines ; but before they came, flames 
had begun to burst from the windows. The building burned 
like tinder, and it was not till after an hour and a half that 
it was possible to find out what loss of life had taken place. 
It appears certain that Madame Martin, five French laundry- 
maids, and a man and a boy were burnt to death, but more 
may have perished. It is said, we know not with what truth, 
that Madame Martin was in the habit of locking her assistants 
into their rooms at night, as she was specially anxious to pre- 
vent the girls in her laundry getting into mischief, and that 
this was the cause of the heavy loss of life. No doubt such 
an act would have greatly increased the danger of a fire; but 
probably in this case the fire spread so rapidly that escape 
was from the first impossible. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday, 104. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WILL THERE BE A DISSOLUTION ? 


i he first topic of conversation when politicians meet 

is the prospect of a Dissolution; and as far as we 
can discover, the chances are considered nearly equal. It 
is, no doubt, in favour of an early date that authority, 
constitutionally speaking, rests with the Premier, and that 
Lord Rosebery must wish for one. The Sovereign and 
the Prime Minister have repeatedly fixed the date of a 
Dissolution without consulting any other of the advisers 
of the Crown, who so late as 1886 were left by Mr. 
Gladstone in entire ignorance of the advice he had 
tendered to her Majesty. If Lord Rosebery followed 
that precedent, acting solely on his own instincts, there 
would doubtless be an appeal to the country before 
Easter, for his position must be eminently uncomfortable. 
He did not select his own Cabinet, and if he is popular 
in it, rumour greatly perverts the truth; while he 
has lost his hold over the constituencies, which expected 
in him, without much reason, something more than an 
adroit and pliable party-manager. He has no chance of 
addressing the House of Commons, except through a 
lieutenant who of all the Ministry likes him the least; 
and his great capacity for soothing, cajoling, and 
managing discordant groups of incompatible politicians, 
acapacity of which in the London County Council he con- 
vinced not only his followers but his enemies, is entirely 
thrown away. He avowedly does not expect Home- 
rule until England is convinced of its expediency, and 
he probably does not sincerely care one jot for any 
item in his party’s programme, except a change in the 
House of Lords which will, he hopes, in the end set him 
free from the trammels of his birth. He wants, probably 
earnestly wants, to open the doors of the “ gilded prison,” 
and as he cannot do this without a mandate from the 
country, he is ready to seek it at the earliest possible date. 
If he is not confident that he will win—and it is quite pos- 
sible that he may not be, for no one exaggerates the popular 
dislike of the House of Lords like a Radical Peer—he at 
least believes that this is his best cry, and that settled, he 
has the courage to try his fate essential to the owner of a 
racing-stud. To do him justice, he will neither faint nor 
flinch if the other side wins, while personally he can 
afford to wait till the Unionists have disposed of the 
Irish question, and have run out, as each party in turn 
runs out, its stock of popularity. Moreover, for we 
have not the slightest wish to be unfair to him, Lord 
Rosebery may very well believe that an early Dissolution 
will be decidedly for the national interest. This is a 
Parliament of clever men, but it is a very bad Parliament; 
full in one House of groups of faddists and fanatics, and 
in the other House, of Conservatives exasperated by their 
sense of possessing an immense majority which they can 
use only to block the way. There is hardly a chance of 
solid legislation, there is much chance of a gradual decline 
in the prestige of the Liberal party, and to a Premier like 
Lord Rosebery, conscious of great capacity for debate, 
the prospect of an infinity of sterile debating, in which he 
cannot take part, must be more wearisome even than it is 
to an intellectual reporter in the gallery. If Lord Rose- 
bery were like Mr. Gladstone, we should have that Resolu- 
tion against the Lords carried before May, or defeated by 
the abstinence of the Liberals disappointed of Peerages, 
or determined to retire from public life ; and an appeal to 
the people, raised substantially upon the single issue 
whether Government shall, or shall not, have a free hand 
to abolish or reform the House of Lords. 

But Lord Rosebery is not Mr. Gladstone, but only a 
weakish man of the world, with plenty of intelligence, but 
no convictions strong enough to give him a political will. 
Except that he likes to be at the top, and to rank next 
after Royal Dukes and Archbishops, and that he is sick of 
sitting alone to utter to serried ranks of opponents speeches 
which never change votes, he is at heart indifferent to the 
issue, and disposed to let his colleagues guide his decision. 
And it is probable that they will think it better to wait, 
and not introduce the great Resolution until the end of 
the Session. Sir William Harcourt, to begin with, whose 


authority has decidedly increased with Lord Rosebery’s 
collapse and the success of his own Budget, finds the 
revenue rising, believes in himself as a financier, and will 





be for once sincere and earnest in his wish to acquire the 
credit which the Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
brings in a Budget with a good surplus, can almost. 
always win. The Peers who are Ministers will not 
be sorry to put off the actual drafting of that Reso- 
lution, which is sure to gall them a little even if they 
intellectually agree with it, to the last possible date; 
while the rest of the Cabinet at heart believe that unless 
they can make the Lords appear more obstructive, the 
campaign against them may end in a fiasco which will 
keep themselves out of power for years. The majority of 
average Liberal Members, all “ stalwart” Radicals, and 
all the Irishmen, are of the same opinion, while the 
wirepullers are to a man convinced that “filling up 
the cup” represents a policy. They are not weary of 
sterile debating, and are anxious, “as practical poli- 
ticians,” to seem to the different sections of the party 
honest in their endeavour to keep their pledges, and 
at: least, if they cannot pass Bills, to be able to say 
that that is not the fault of the “ representatives 
of the people,” but of their “hereditary foes.” Lord 
Rosebery will not, and indeed cannot, shed colleagues as 
a tree sheds leaves ; he is not the kind of man to resist so 
much pressure from many sides; he believes in managing 
rather than in governing men, and we fully expect that 
before the debate on the Address is over, it will be under- 
stood that the Ministry will go on with as much of their 
programme as they can even faintly hope to carry, and 
will dump two or three unwieldly Bills down at the 
door of the House of Lords, and then propose as & 
legitimate and popular piece of vengeance, their as yet 
undrafted Resolution. That will give everybody, and 
especially Sir William Harcourt, full time, and allow the 
Opposition to commit or to utter the blunders from which 
the last two Sessions have been singularly free. 


But it will be said the Dissolution may be forced by 


action from within the House of Commons itself.’ 


Certainly if may, for the majority in the House is made 
up of factions which do not precisely jar, but each one of 
which thinks it has a monopoly of wisdom and philanthropy, 
and any one of them may on some unforseen provocation 
suddenly explode. The Irish have to demonstrate their 
patriotism, the Welsh are honestly eager to destroy their 
Church, the Labour party desires to prove its separateness, 
the extreme Radicals want to humiliate the Lords, an@ 
the teetotalers must show their followers that they are or 
can be drunken with the strong brandy of fanatical hate. 
Each one of these groups can upset the coach, and any 
one of them may do it; but we do not think any one 
will. They must defeat the Ministry before they can 
overturn it, and to justify defeating the Ministry to 
their constituents will not be so easy. If they had 
an alternative Ministry to propose, their course would 
be clear before them; but to force a Dissolution may 
be to seat their adversaries, that is, to postpone the 
realisation of their dreams for another six years, during 
which aspirations may grow chill, or the country may be 
forced to attend to other things than Disintegration, 
Disestablishment, and Disendowment of those who live by 
distributing liquor. An election is never a very attractive 
prospect ; there is grave doubt as to how this Election will 
go; the party has no man whose name of itself reconciles 
all differences ; and altogether, the Radicals as a body will 
be disposed to wait under the plea of “filling up the 
cup.” They will be sullen, we dare say, but that will 
ouly expedite business, English sullenness often ex- 
pressing itself in silence; and we look, in spite of 
all the talk, for tolerably steady voting. A lost election 
or two may, of course, help to precipitate matters, and 
there may be Members who being weary of Parliament 
may abstain from attending divisions; but we do not 
believe in the Parnellites, and if they vote for Lord 
Rosebery the Government will still be able to insure a 
sort of scratch majority. Allowing, of course, for the 
unforeseen, they will, we imagine, go on; will carry a Bill 
or two, say, the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, an Irish 
Land Bill, a big Registration Bill, and a Budget with 
“ democratic” clauses; and will then be ready to explain 
and defend the secret of their Resolution. If that is de- 
feated, they must dissolve ; and if the Lords treat it with 
contempt, they will dissolve; but until that is produced, 
they can, we conceive, hold on, losing nothing but physical 
strength and mental energy ; and they willdoit. It is nota 
very cheering prospect for the country, which on both sides 
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is very sick of this Parliament of baffled expectations and 
disappointed hopes; but still the Empire will not be 
ruined by sterile debating, and the British people have 
a patience in waiting for Dissolutions which is nearly 
inexhaustible. They, unlike Members and journalists, 
have always the resource familiar to weary readers of 
prosy novels,—they can skip the conversations and wait 
till incidents occur. 





THE FORLORN HOPE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


oo has shown so completely how true it is that 
the party who call themselves Liberal are really 
essentially Gladstonian and nothing but Gladstonian, 
than the little speech which Mr. Gladstone delivered 
(sitting) to the Armenian deputation at Hawarden last 
Saturday, and the excitement which it created. The 
excitement was like the hubbub which bees make when 
they swarm,—not that any one made a tanging on a 
brass kettle, indeed that is, we believe, an exploded 
superstition for the successful conduct of a swarm, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech was an excellent as well as a 
marvellous speech for a statesman of his age. It alarmed 
the pro-Turkish party into an almost hysterical shriek 
that Mr. Gladstone ought to be muzzled, while it flushed 
the pale faces of the supporters of the Government with a 
fond and delusive hope that they might yet again become 
the darlings of the people during a brief but cffectual 
restoration of their great chief to power. There was 
something extremely impressive in the horror of the 
Turkish party when they saw Ulysses once again handling 
and drawing Ulysses’ bow :— 
“ One hand aloft displayed 
The bending horn and one the string essayed, 
From his essaying hand the string, let fly, 
Twanged short and sharp like the shrill swallow’s cry. 
A general horror ran through all the race, 
Sunk was each heart and pale was every face.” 


That was just the effect produced on those who still 
cling to the Turk as their ancestors clung to him before 
the Crimean War. And as for the Gladstonians, they 
almost deemed it, as Homer deemed it, an omen from the 
sky. They girded themselves as wistfully for the battle as 
Telemachus girded himself when Ulysses was “ fired by 
the call of Heaven’s almighty lord.” They felt themselves 
almost returning to “the quarry whence they were chopped.” 
Here were the old auguries again,—the old man rising in 
his strength and achieving what no one else could have 
achieved. Why might there not be another brief, even if 
hectic glow, of the old enthusiasm? Why might not 1880 
return in 1895? Why should not the hot fit of the 
popular enthusiasm come back, and the party shed its 
ineffectual Rosebery, and replace its Harcourt in the 
old position of a mere henchman to Mr. Gladstone, 
while Mr. Gladstone himself for yet a few months more, 
like Napoleon on his return from Elba, might display his 
own unique mastery of the secret of popular enthusiasm ? 
It was like realising Burns’ dream of “One hour of 
Wallace wight, or well-skiiled Bruce to rule the fight, 
and cry St. Andrew and our right,” and the consequence 
might easily be that “ Flodden would be Bannockburn.” 
But, alas, the age of eighty-five is not the same as 
seventy-one, and a speech in an arm-chair at Hawarden is 
not a triumphal procession in Midlothian ; and the dream 
soon faded. Every one feels that Mr. Gladstone’s great 
spurt of energy was due to the complete rest of the last 
eleven months, and could never bear the renewed strain of 
heavy and complex responsibility. Though Mr. Gladstone 
might achieve the overthrow of his own friends by showing 
the immense difference between a Rosebery and a Glad- 
stone leadership, he could no longer form anew the broken 
ranks, and grasp again the great standard which he had 
been compelled to resign. 

But the great lesson is not one that we can afford to 
ignore. It shows how completely the party of the 
Government is not a Liberal but a Gladstonian party,— 
a Gladstonian party minus Mr. Gladstone. The incident 
depended on his singular magnetism for its liveliness, and 
the Gladstonians know that, without that magnetism, they 
have not the remotest chance of carrying the people with 
them. It is quite true, of course, that the Oppcsition 
have no such magnetism at theircommand. Tke Duke 
of Devonshire is great in his singularly cool and strong 
judgment; Lord Salisbury is great in his keen and satiric 








wit; Mr. Balfour is great in the candour and lucidity of 
his appreciation of the strength and weakness of his - 
opponents; Mr. Chamberlain is great in his marvellous 
power of Parliamentary debate, but none of them possess 
that personal magnetism which has a magic of its own 
for the popular mind, and which appears to move a great 
party as a strong brain moves the body which it inspires. 
That no doubt has been the key to our history since 1885. 
But the master-key, though not lost, is no longer available 
except to show what locks it could once open as if by a 
sort of talisman, but can open no longer. It was the 
strength of the party. And it is the strength of the 
party no longer. The party without Mr. Gladstone is 
Samson shorn of his hair. 

What the Unionists depend on is not a man of genius, 
but principle and a policy. They would not have Mr. 
Gladstone’s singular prestige in dealing with the Armenian 
question, but then they would not display Lord Rose- 
bery’s and Lord Kimberley’s hesitating and vacillating 
opportunism. They are not men to carry a popular policy 
with a rush, but they are men to stick to the old lines, 
and hold fast by a great tradition. They will hardly 
inspire the enthusiasm which Mr. Gladstone would have 
inspired, but they will not inspire the distrust which Lord 
Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt are actually inspiring, 
the one a man who recants, as soon as he has made, a strong 
statement, the other a man who watches his own oppor- 
tunities, rather than the opportunities of the nation. We 
have no sort of wish to depreciate the value of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s wonderful magnetism. In crises like this Foreign 
Office crisis, it is worth a whole Blue-book of remon- 
strances and negotiations. It produces an electric thrill, 
and nobody can overrate the importance in international 
concerns of exhibiting the full momentum of a great and 
absolutely united people. The worst of it is, that this 
magnetic force depends on laws of its own, and not on the 
soundness and justice of its cause. Mr. Gladstone’s great 
impulses are always generous; but they are not always 
just. They are somewhat irregular and uncertain. They 
are always magnanimous; but they are a little arbitrary. 
They lean always to knight-errantry, and though knight- 
errantry may be most beneficent, it may also be dangerous 
and capricious. Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanship has been 
singularly wise as regards the Christian populations 
overridden by the Turks; but it has been questionable 
towards the Boers, and singularly hasty and imprudent 
as regards the claims of Ireland to a quasi-indepen- 
dence of its own. Had Ireland been stronger instead ef 
weaker than England, no one would have resisted her 
monstrous claims with more indignant energy than Mr. 
Gladstone. Yet his is the kind of arbitrariness which 
saps the strength of a popular Government, for it leads 
the people to look for great emotions rather than for 
a reasoned and consistent policy. The securities which 
the Uniou offers Ireland against oppression are far greater 
than any which Mr. Gladstone, with all his energy, could 
secure for Armenia, but just because he has passed through 
a sort of spasm of Hibernian sentiment, he insists on 
making light of these great securities which the Union 
with England gives to Ireland, while he magnifies the 
securitics which Lord Palmerston’s Government obtained 
for the Druses and Maronitas of the Lebanon, and which 
he himself helped to obtain for Lulgaria, There is nothing 
so dangerous to a democracy as this taste for irregular 
bursts of volcanic sentiment, sometimes very vehement, 
sometimes very feeble. It weakens and renders uncer- 
tain all its policy. Combined with great genius, such 
irregular sentiment may gain much good ground; but it 
may also lose and abandon much that was good, and can 
never be properly retrieved. The Union with Ireland 
was exactly such ground as this. And Mr. Gladstone 
endangered more when he endeavoured to make the 
United Kingdom abandon it, than he gained when he gave 
up the Ionian islands to Greece, enfranchised Thessaly, and 
helped to secure the self-government of the Balkans. Even 
the most brilliant of his achievements would not compen- 
sate for the most daring of his attempted surrenders. 





THE DRY-ROT OF STATES. 


Co is something sickening, as well as something 

almost unintelligible, in the accounts of corruption 
which pour in upon us from every quarter of the world. 
No form of Government and no pride of race seems to be 
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the smallest defence against the passion of stealing from 
the public. We are wholly unable to sympathise fully 
with either China or Japan in the amazing war now raging 
in the Far East; but it is with a feeling of positive pain 
that we read a letter like the terrible one from the Gulf of 
Pechili, published in the Times of Wednesday morning, 
accounting for the defeat of the Chinese, It is a story of 
corruption which to Englishmen seems almost incredible. 
The safety of the State has been deliberately sacrificed to 
official greed, no man employed in the departments of supply 
buying good weapons if buying inferior ones would enable 
him to pocket a larger commission from contractors. 
Quick-firing guns, for example, were rejected in favour of 
slow-firing, for this reason alone; millions were spent at 
Chefoo on useless defences because the Governor there 
wanted his share of contracts; and Port Arthur was left 
exposed on the land side because it paid nobody to finish 
the defences in that direction. The ships were starved in 
the way of armament, the soldiers were starved in the 
way of supplies. Even in the throes of the war itself, 
with the position of the great officials themselves at stake, 
the passion for stealing cannot be kept down. A despatch 
boat absolutely essential for the conveyance of orders was 
rejected in favour of two needless torpedo boats, because 
the official entrusted with the purchase could, upon the 
latter, make large profits. The Chilian fleet could have 
been bought, if the Chilians would have bribed the buying 
department at Pekin; but they would not, and a transac- 
tion which, whatever its international aspects, might have 
saved the Empire, was permitted to fall through. The 
very Generals buy their positions, and then quarrel with 
each other for pecuniary reasons. The vital force of a 
vast Empire which holds together the most ancient of 
civilisations, is in fact sold piecemeal every day in order 
that its officials may make fortunes, and lay them up in 
little gold bars the size and shape of the biscuits called, 
we believe, in the baking trade, finger-biscuits. 

The Chinese are yellow, Mongolians, Monarchists, and 
Pagans; but we do not see that, except in their want of 
patriotism, they are any worse than certain classes in New 
York, who are white, Anglo-Saxons, Republicans, and, in 
theory at least, believers in Christianity. It is bad to sell the 
defence of a State, but it is as bad to sell the defence of 
internal order; and the recently dominant municipal 
party in New York has been doing that for years. It is 
impossible to read the evidence taken before the Lexow 
Commission without acknowledging that every place in 
the police was sold, on the distinct understanding that 
the officers who purchased should recoup themselves 
by selling immunity to grogshops, disorderly houses, 
blackmailers, and, in short, all classes of lawbreakers 
who did not by murder arouse the active detesta- 
tion of the community. The guilty hardly deny the 
accusations, and though for the moment New York 
is aroused, there is no evidence that it will continue 
wakeful, or that the moment the exposures cease, the 
corruption—which, be it remembered, was “ put down” 
in the similar uprising of seventeen years ago—will not 
recommence. The poison has got into the system, and 
will work its effect again. Things are as bad in 
Italy, where Government after Government has been 
afraid to ascertain fully the true relation between privi- 
leged Banks and leading politicians; where the public 
believe that in some departments a heavy percentage on 
the revenue never reaches the Treasury at all; and 
where in one great province, Sicily, the collection of 
rates was so universally corrupt as to drive the lower 
citizens into overt acts of rebellion, only to be suppressed 
by the display of overwhelming military force. The 
corruption in France is not quite so bad because a 
Frenchman has an efficient side to his head, which hates 
corruption, not so much because it is immoral as because 
it impairs the prospect of success; but even in France the 
situation is deplorable. Only one man has been fairly 
punished for the frightful robbery of the Panama Canal 
shareholders, which must have implicated a hundred 
politicians, and no one has suffered for the state of 
affairs recently revealed at Toulon, which is inexplicable 
except on the theory of corruption as objectionable if 
not as dangerous as any revealed in the Chinese Navy. 
There are now frightful stories circulated of news- 
paper blackmailing, stories still more widely believed of 
transactions between officials and the railways, and the 
* Lanessan affair,” upon which the Government has taken 














sudden and peremptory action. The accusation officially 
made in this case is that M. de Lanessan, who occupied a 
position equivalent to that of the Indian Viceroy, paid a 
leading journal of Paris for political support in early in- 
formation, not only as to Colonial movements, but as to 
railway concessions which it was intended to make. M. de 
Lanessan has been cashiered peremptorily, on the evidence 
of letters seized by the Judge, without a hearing; and as he 
fiercely denies the justice of his dismissal, the general verdict 
of “ Guilty” passed against him by opinion is outrageously 
unjust, but that verdict of itself proves the want of con- 
fidence which France, taught by recent revelations, has 
begun to feel in the honesty of her public men. There is 
no doubt either that while thousands of employés in France 
are marked by exemplary “ probité,” maintained under cir- 
cumstances of exceptional temptation, there is ground for 
the public distrust, and for saying that the scene we 
now see in China might, if degeneracy went only a little 
further, be seen also in European Monarchies and Republics. 
Politicians in England and in Germany may be considered 
clean handed, but if that can be unreservedly said of the 
whole State service in any other country, then “ preter- 
natural suspicion” is in all other countries doing a great 
many persons most shameful wrong and injustice. Except 
in Japan, England, Germany, and Holland, distrust is 
visible every where. 

We hope that distrust will yet lead to more sensible 
legislation, At present in almost all countries the chiefs 
of the State treat corruption either as an offence against 
the service, a disciplinary offence in fact, sufficiently 
punished by dismissal, or as a grand offence to be punished, 
like treason, after solemn inquiry and numerous delays, 
and by a sentence equal to that passed upon embezzle- 
ment. Tust mode of proceeding is perfectly justifiable in 
certain cases, and should not be abandoned, but it often 
acts like the English procedure in perjury cases, which is 
so difficult that perjurers, though utterly condemned by 
the law and by opinion, almost invariably escape. There 
should be an alternative procedure, much simpler, much 
shorter, and conveying a deep social humiliation. We 
can see no reason whatever why a servant of the State 
who takes a bribe, direct or indirect, should not be 
punished like an ordinary thief by a Magistrate, and with 
six months’ hard labour. He is just as guilty as the 
ordinary thief, evidence against him may be just as clear, 
and he can defend himself just as well before a Magis- 
trate,—indeed better; for the man guilty of official cor- 
ruption is almost sure to be better educated than the 
ordinary criminal. Such a method of proceeding would 
be far more dreaded than the present one, and would 
indeed, as we believe, in most European countries render 
corruption as rare as the stealing of spoons by educated 
men. We cannot see where the objection to this 
course arises, or why corruption should be treated as 
in any degree a political offence, or be regarded as 
a matter requiring the intervention of great officers 
of State. It is as a rule theft, and nothing else, 
and we can see no reason whatever why it should not be 
so regarded. Indeed, in one department of the public 
service it is so regarded, all Post Office misdemeanours 
being prosecuted, like offences against individuals, with- 
out fuss or oratory or long explanations in the papers. 
We would try and punish the politician who gives “ early 
information ” to a contractor, or who passes bad goods on 
his department, or who takes a commission to prefer one 
contractor to another, just like a thieving postman, or a 
post-office clerk who steals postal orders, and thereby take 
from him at once all the halo of “ politics,” which at present, 
in most countries of Europe, still surrounds the man 
who peculates either from the State or from those who 
agree to deal with it, and whose honesty is almost as 
important to the community as that of the officials 
themselves. It is bad enough to hear of contracts going 
to great firms, because they habitually support this party 
or the other, but at least they may be as eilicient as their 
rivals. The contractor who pays money for a contract, 
the official who takes a bribe, or the understrapper who 
accepts a commission, cannot be perfectly efficient. He is 
a slave, to begin with, and the money paid must be re- 
couped somehow, and it always is recouped, either through 
unfair charges, which are thefts from the State, or through 
a debasing of the quality of the goods, which may be 
theft, but may also be a ruinous form of treason. It is 
not by savage sentences rarely inflicted that the Emperor 
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of China, or the French democracy, or any other despot 
will “put down” corruption, but by moderate sentences 
involving social humiliation, invariably and speedily in- 
flicted in every case of guilt. 





MR. HALDANE’S SEDATIVE FOR NERVOUS 
GLADSTONIANS. 
R. HALDANE, the Member for Haddington, who 
was designated by a good many of the Glad- 
stonians for the post of Solicitor-General when Lord 
Russell of Killowen was made Lord Chief Justice of 
England, has put forward in the National Review an 
apology for the abolition of the veto of the Lords, which 
is as ingeniously modest and suited to weak nerves, as if 
it had been devised for the very purpose of reconciling 
constitutional alarmists to the policy of the Government. 
Mr. Haldane in effect deprecates the idea that anything 
very new to the Constitution is proposed. He makes use 
with great adroitness of “ that comfortable word ‘ evolu- 
tion,’” as Lord Salisbury called it in his address to the 
British Association. He goes back to Anglo-Saxon times 
to show that the pious constitutional fraud of pretending 
that new political proposals were nothing but old practices 
made a little more systematic, has been the very secret of 
enlarging popular rights from time immemorial. The House 
of Commons gained its right tv forbid any interference of 
the Lords with money Bills in that way, by assuming 
that the old words meant a good deal more than they 
had ever up to that time been interpreted as meaning, and 
both Houses got rid of the King’s veto on popular 
legislation in the same fashion. All that is now proposed 
is to take a step in advance, and “evolve” a right of the 
House of Commons to get rid altogether of the veto of 
the House of Lords, which, if slightly startling at first 
sight, is really in complete accordance with the method in 
which the Sovereign’s veto has been actually abolished. 
The proper way, says Mr. Haldane, of dealing with 
such a political forward movement is to pass a resolu- 
tion in the Commons asserting the need for this 
forward step; and if, after such a resolution has been 
passed there by however narrow a majority, the nation 
endorses the policy by again giving the Ministry which 
proposed it a majority however narrow, it may be 
safely assumed that the step in advance will have been 
achieved in perfect accordance with the precedents of 
a long and even cautious political tradition :—‘“It is 
not too much to hope that the acceptance of a resolu- 
tion declaring that the Commons are entitled to be 
the sole judges of the will of the Constituencies would 
settle the question at issue. At all events, it would put 
the Lords in a hopeless position if they were to 
violate the new principle, and an appeal to the country 
followed. And yet it would leave the Upper Chamber 
vested with complete theoretical control, and capable of 
acting in a constitutional emergency if the Commons 
had plainly and obviously put themselves in the wrong.” 
In conclusion, Mr. Haldane throws in a soothing sugges- 
tion which is still more likely to reconcile weak nerves to 
this very mild view of the revolution which he so astutely 
proposes to spell without its initial “r,” and to treat as a 
mere development of the great traditions of our history. 
It is a suggestion that, when we have got rid of the Lords 
as they now are, by taking away all legislative effect from 
their hostile majority against any political encroachment 
of the Commons, the country will probably double back 
upon its course, and restore the House of Lords to power 
in some new and transfigured shape as a Federal Assembly 
that may be asked to overrule the decisions of local Legis- 
latures when they are not consonant with the welfare of the 
whole Empire. “In conclusion, it may be asked whether 
the country will remain content with an Upper Chamber so 
shorn of its original functions. The answer seems to be 
that it probably will not be content, but that the re-estab- 
lishment of the House of Lords belongs to a later stage, to 
be entered on after the question of the Veto has been dis- 
posed of, and as part of a further problem. The tendency 
of the time is towards devolution by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment of local business to local Legislatures. This has 
long since become the principle of our system of govern- 
ment in the Colonies. It may shortly become so not only 
in Ireland but in Scotland. It may be that in England 
and Wales the same principle will be applied. If so, 
transition is not impossible to a state of matters in which 


the Imperial Parliament will be yet more concerned than 
it is to-day with the ever-increasing business of the Empire 
as such, and in which a reformed and reconstituted House 
of Lords will have become the Chamber which contains the 
wise men of the Queen’s dominions, distant as well as near.” 
This last is a very soothing syrup for the disturbed 
political conscience of the Gladstonian who observes with 
horror that the party is about to abolish the only political 
brake that prevents sudden revolutions without even pre- 
tending to put anything in its place. Mr. Haldane adroitly 
suggests that such a policy is merely transitional,—a 
purely provisional resource against too tedious and em- 
barrassing a delay. The democracy, he suggests, is not 
at all likely to remove this political brake altogether. It 
will take it off only to repair and put it back again ina 
new and much more effective form. Wait till the principle 
of devolution is fully developed, and then you will see 
devolution and evolution in their full majesty and force 
without any trace of the dreaded revolution of which so 
much is now made. 

Well, Mr. Haldane is certainly a very tranquillising 
political physician. But we hope that even Gladstonians 
will distrust his personal assurance,—for it is nothing 
more,—that the proposed removal of floodgates is only 
a temporary expedient for restoring new floodgates of even 
greater strength. Somehow, it does not seem to us that 
temporary expedients of that kind are quite safe without 
providing at least temporary floodgates guaranteed to be 
strong enough for the intervening period. Nor is the 
last paragraph of his paper quite in harmony with the 
general drift of its argument. If it is perfectly in 
accordance with precedent for the House of Commons 
to enlarge its privileges by saying that the old words shall 
mean for the future something more than they ever meant 
in the past, is it perfectly in accordance with precedent to 
say that they shall mean something more than they ever 
meant before, only for the moment, and that so soon as the 
devolutionary and evolutionary process has been completed, 
they shall again mean something less for ever after? Mr. 
Haldane’s soft and almost purring attempt to reconcile 
the party to which he belongs to this very feline method 
of disposing of a political difficulty, surely breaks down 
here completely, and stands confessed as a violent breach 
with the much belauded method of enlarging “ make- 
believes” into rights, on which he has so astutely 
descanted. Where is the justification for evolving a new 
and much stronger political brake out of an intervening 
step in the process which got rid of any vestige of a 
brake ? Would it not be a very remarkable applica- 
tion of Mr. Darwin’s evolutionary law if an ape with- 
out any elaborate system of prohibitory nerves at all 
were to be suggested as the intervening link between an 
ape with a rude but effective system of such nerves, and 
man who has very elaborate and powerful provisions for 
putting a bridle on all the impulses of his lower animal 
nature? Mr. Haldane tries to reconcile Gladstonians to 
a total suppression of any check on abrupt and violent 
House of Commons impulses, by professing his personal 
opinion that this will lead to the restoration of a very 
powerful check in some mysterious and unexpected way, 
of which he only hints the possible course. That is very 
astute in him, but is it in any sense consistent with his 
previous attempt to show that the evolution of popular 
rights always moves in one line, and that line, the line of 
a gradual enlargement of popular pretensions? Surely 
the gradual enlargement of the popular pretensions of the 
House of Commons ought not to lead to a sudden restora- 
tion of a Second Chamber which would block these 
popular pretensions in the most effective way ? 

But the real criticism on Mr. Haldane’s attempt to give 
a sedative explanation of Lord Rosebery’s policy is this, 
that all powerful democracies in the modern world have 
shown themselves perfectly conscious that great waves of 
popular emotion are in the nature of things,—like the earth- 
quake-waves which so often appear to visit the Pacific,—and 
that they are exceedingly perilous to the continuity and 
stability of democratic institutions, so that it has always 
been the democratic tradition to take elaborate precautions 
against the destructive effect of such sudden waves of 
popular emotion, pari passu with the development and 
elaboration of the democratic principle. What the pre- 
sent Government deliberately proposes, is to sweep away 
all such precautions at the very moment of maximum 











peril, without even any shadow of security that such pre- 
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cautions shall ever be restored. Whether that is in keep- 
ing, or not in keeping, with constitutional tradition, it is 
certainly not at all in keeping with the principle that the 
supreme aim of popular politics is to take security 
that nothing shall be done to bring detriment to the 
fortunes of the State. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SCHEME. 


N the current number of the National Review, Mr. 
Chamberlain states with great force and clearness, 
and also, as it seems to us, with the moderation of states- 
mauship, his proposals in regard to old-age pensions, 
proposals which have been shaped by consideration and dis- 
cussion. The basis of the article is the speech delivered 
by him in December, to a meeting of members of various 
Friendly Societies; but he has made large additions to 
the speech on points which seemed to require further 
elucidation, and has also dealt with the more important 
criticisms made on the scheme set forth in Birmingham. 
The result is a definite and practical explanation of what 
Mr. Chamberlain means by old-age pensions. If we mis- 
take not, it will go a long way to meet the objections 
which have been made to the proposal. It shows that a 
plan can be devised which will neither involve a huge 
burden on the Treasury, nor interfere with and injure 
the existing work of the Friendly Societies. But these 
were the chief grounds on which persons otherwise 
sympathetic to the notion of using State aid to provide 
the veterans of labour with allowances which should not 
be in the nature of poor-relief based their opposition. 

Mr. Chamberlain shows conclusively how great is the 
need for doing something for the hard-working labourer 
who has reached sixty-five, and then begins to feel his 
physical powers exhausted. It is a terrible fact that, for 
this man, there is nothing but the workhouse, unless he 
has happened to save enough money to support himself 
or has insured himself against old age. But these excep- 
tions are unfortunately very rare. The statistics show 
that, “of every man belonging to the working and the 
poorer classes, roughly, one out of every two is compelled 
under existing conditions, if he lives beyond sixty-five, to 
have recourse to parish relief.” This, unfortunately, is 
not conjecture, but an ascertained fact. As Mr. Cham- 
berlain put it to the working men he was addressing :— 
“ Here is a large meeting. I suppose that probably the 
average of age of those whom I see before me, would be 
something between thirty and thirty-five. The expecta- 
tion of life is that out of that number of men of that age, 
rather more than one in two will live to be sixty-five. Half, 
therefore, of this meeting may live to be sixty-five, and of 
those, unless a change is made, one in two has, as his only 
prospect in his declining years, a resort to the tender 
mercies of the Poor-law. Is not that the answer to 
the question, ‘ Why can’t you leave it alone’?” Clearly 
the case is one of those in which a remedy should be dili- 
gently sought for. We ought not, and cannot, be content 
with such a state of things. But it may be said the 
true remedy is to leave the matter to voluntary effort. 
‘As soon as the workmen realise what is before them they 
will organise some form of self-help. Do not interfere 
with the growth of self-help by the enervating help of 
the State. Let the Friendly Societies do for old-age what 
they have done for sickness.’ Theoretically, we have a 
considerable sympathy with this way of looking at the 
subject. We are no advocates of unnecessary State 
action. Unfortunately, however, the facts seem to show 
that it is impossible for the Friendly Societies to induce 
their members to insure against old age, and to pay the 
sums necessary to secure a superannuation allowance after 
sixty-five. They have tried, but practically in vain, to 
gt their members to adopt their schemes. The large 
amount of the necessary weekly payment, and the small 
amount of the pension offered atter forty years of pay- 
ment, have always prevented the scheme from being taken 
up. It must not be supposed that the Friendly Societies 
have gone into the work in any half-hearted or perfunc- 
tory spirit. Oa the contrary, they have the strongest 
interest in getting their members to adopt schemes of 
superannuation. The reason is plain. The Societies, 
as is well kniwa, provide sick-pay for the members. 
But it is not at all easy after and about the age 
of sixty-five, to say where sickness ceases and the 
infirmities of old age begin. Hence a great deal of 

















money is paid out as sick-pay which is not really sick-pay, 
but allowances te old men. It is not in human nature to 
be too strict in cases which are near the line. But unless 
the Societies are fairly strict in cutting off sick-pay when 
the real cause of sickness is old age, their financial position 
becomes gravely compromised. At the present moment, 
indeed, the financial position of the Friendly Societies, as 
a whole, is by no means as strong as it should be, and this 
result is, according to Mr. Chamberlain, by no means 
unconnected with their failure to arrive at any satis- 
factory system of old-age pensions. In this context 
we may quote the words of Mr. Page, a high official 
among the Oddfellows.—‘ For those members who on 
account of natural decay are at sixty-five rendered in- 
capable of following their daily occupations there is,” 
says Mr. Page, “no provision. If they have during 
the whole of their lives striven to the best of their 
ability to regulate their daily conduct upon the lines 
suggested in their Initiation lecture, and have secured a 
sound constitution and good health, with the prospect at 
sixty-five of living on for fifteen or twenty years longer, 
but are debarred solely by reason of old age and of in- 
capacity which attends old age from following their ordi- 
nary occupation, it would seem as if it were so much the 
worse for them.” It is established, then, that not 
only does public policy require a system of old-age 
pensions to be carried into operation, but that the Friendly 
Societies are, on business as well as on philanthropic 
grounds, most anxious to provide their members with 
superannuation allowances. It is Mr. Chamberlain’s aim 
to bring these two aspirations into harmony. It might 
be grander and more imposing to propose a general 
scheme for giving every one a pension after sixty-five, 
which should have nothing to do with the Friendly 
Societies, which should, in fact, reach the people over their 
heads. Mr. Chamberlain, however, is satisfied with some- 
thing which, though fur less heroic, seems to us far more 
sensible and statesmanlike. He proposes to help the 
Friendly Societies to offer such liberal terms to their 
members that these will find it well worth while to pay for an 
old-age as well as a sick benefit. Possibly it will be said 
by over-zealous critics that this is not -worth doing, and 
that merely to touch the members of Friendly Societies is 
a miserable anti-climax. Those who argue thus are in all 
probability ignorant of how large a portion of the popula- 
tion are members of the Friendly Societies. Any scheme 
which could get the Societies to make superannuation one 
of their fixed benefits would have accomplished an enormous 
part of the task of making the old age of the work- 
man less dreary and hopeless than it is at present. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s plan is, then, to make the Government and 
the Societies partners in the work of providing old-age 
pensions. He proposes that when the Friendly Societies 
are willing and able to secure to their members a pension 
of 2s. 6d. a week in their old age, the Government should 
step in and should meet their efforts by an equal contribu- 
tion which would make the pension up to 5s. per week. 
Two objections have been raised to this. In the first 
place, certain of the officials of the Friendly Societies 
dread the notion of Government interference. It is 
natural enough, no doubt, that these officials should not 
relish having their operations interfered with by a Govern- 
ment Department. But as Mr. Chamberlain points out, 
there is really no need for this alarm. Already the chief 
Societies have arranged to keep their superannuation fund 
distinct. All then that would be necessary, would be to 
put this fund under Government inspection. But in 
truth the fears of the Friendly Societies are groundless. 
Keeping quite clear of Government interference is only a 
matter of terms, and no one suggests for a moment that 
these terms are to be dictated by the Government. The 
Societies would have their full say in regard to all arrange- 
ments. We cannot but believe that if and when the 
Societies are confronted with a definite offer so advan- 
tageous to them, they will join heartily in making the scheme 
a success. The other objection is that of the burden to the 
National Treasury. .And here we must say that we entirely 
sympathise with those who are anxious—or, if you will, 
timid—in regard to all great demands on the purse of the 
State. We have no sympathy with those who talk as if a 
million here or there were a small thing which the State 
would never miss. By all means use the resources of 
the State when good cause is shown, but he is the 
good patriot who is as careful of the money of the 
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State as of his own. Mr. Chamberlain fully acknow- 
ledges the necessity for cautious finance. He not only 
makes out a clear case for doing something, but is strictly 
reasonable and moderate in his financial proposals. Mr. 
Chamberlain calculates that to set the Friendly Societies at 
work to provide old-age pensions need not cost the State 
any very huge sum. Even if every man and woman in 
England and Wales, from the highest to the lowest, were to 
be insured “ for the proposed benefits,” we presume 2s. 6d. 
a week, the amount required would only be £5,026,250 
annually. But Mr. Chamberlain does not, as we have 
shown, propose any heroic plan of this kind. He caleu- 
lates that if only one working man in ten were tempted by 
the Government offer to help him to au old-age pension, the 
annual cost would only be £335,000, “ while, if one in two 
were to be tempted, the cost would be £1,675,000.” These 
figures, and we see no reason to believe them incorrect, 
show that Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme cannot be attacked 
on the ground that it proposes to impose a terrible 
burden of unknown weight upon the Treasury. In this 
context we may notice how neatly Mr. Chamberlain dis- 
poses of this and another objection to his scheme,— 
namely, that it is sure to be a failure, and will not be 
taken up by a single working man. ‘The very same 
people who argue with one breath against imposing an 
intolerable burden on the taxpayers, tell us with the next 
that the class for whose benefit the plan has been devised 
will certainly not avail themselves of it. If so, the cost 
will be nil.” We do not, any more than does Mr. 
Chamberlain, suppose that this outline scheme cannot be 
much improved. Indeed, we expect, as he evidently does, 
that more inquiry and more discussion will do much to 
make it water-tight and workable. Mr. Chamberlain 
has shown once again his power of taking up a 
difficult political problem, and hammering it into shape 
in spite of the sneers of the by-standers. He may 
sometimes encounter difficulties at first, and his first blows 
may not always fall true; but it is better to give a few 
random taps on the anvil than not to do anything 
towards shaping the rough iron of legislation. We 
remember the days wken Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for 
Free Education was regarded as a piece of sheer lunacy. 
“It could not work. The financial part of the plan 
would mean ruin. It would destroy the voluntary 
schools, It would ruin education. It could never be 
carried out.” So said the critics. But it was carried 
out ; and now no one has a bad word to say for it. 
Education is no more looked upon as a piece of legislative 
madness than the Metropolitan Police Acts. 

Before we leave the subject of old-age pensions, we 
should like to accept Mr. Chamberlain’s implied request 
for criticisms and suggestions. Would it not be possible 
to get over the objection of the Friendly Societies to 
State interference in the following way? It is agreed 
that half the pension is to be supplied by the State, half 
by the Societies. Mr. Chamberlain proposes that they 
should pay this jointly,—i.e., that each shall pay the 
pensioner 2s. 6d. a week from the aye of sixty-five 
till death. We propose that the State should pay 
the pensioner the whole 5s. for one-half of that period, 
the Society for the other half. When a man is sixty-five 
‘his expectation of life is ten years. We propose that for 
the first five years the Society in which he has insured 
for an old-age pension should pay him 5s. a week, and that 
after that the State should pay him 5s. a week as long as 
he lives. Under these conditions, the State need not in- 
terfere with the Societies in any shape. All they would 
want would be proof that 5s. a week was du, from the 
Society after the pensioner was sixty-five and till he was 
seventy, and that he is seventy. That done, the State 
would pay their 5s. a week till death. There may be 
difficulties in the way of this scheme which we do not 
see. For example, if the liability is to be fairly split, it 
may be that the Societies should take only four years. 
That, however, is a matter for the actuaries. They can 
easily determine what is an equal division of the period as 
regards the pecuniary burden. It may be, again, that 
the Societies would prefer the second half of the period 
instead of the State, but we expect not. They would be 
glad to know exactly their liabilities. Be that as it may, 
we hold that Mr. Chamberlain’s old-age pension scheme 
has distinctly been advanced a stage, has passed the 
gates of theory, and entered the region of practical 
politics. 


Free | 





THE NEW DEPARTURE IN RUSSIA. 


T is too early yet to be more than hopeful, but there 
really seems to be a probability that with the new 
Czar a better, or at least more humane, régime may com 
mence in Russia. Nicholas II. intends to be autocrat, 
but he also intends, if we may trust rumours that appear 
to be well founded, to use his autocratic power with sense 
and moderation. We think little of the amnesty published 
on his accession, though it is said to cover twenty thou- 
sand persons, for the local agents are sure to detain any 
persons they suspect of Liberalism, and are already, we 
see, recapturing many of the pardoned on the pretext 
that they have committed fresh offences; but in one 
direction the improvement would seem to be not only 
decided, but intended to be permanent. The Czar has 
removed General Gourko from the Governor-General- 
ship of Poland avowedly because he was too apt to 
punish men for having been born Catholics and Poles; 
he has deprived General Ignatieff of his Governorship of 
Kieff because he was a persecutor ; he has given the great 
Jew financiers assurances in which they confide; he has 
punished the officials who sent Cossacks to massacre ~ 
Catholics in the church at Kroze; he has refused even te 
consider the question of religion in making appointments; 
and he has ordered that in Poland, at all events, Russian 
officials shall not take the religion of accused persons inte 
account. That is only justice, according to Western 
ideas ; but in Russia such a line of policy is an immense 
improvement on the recent régime, and will greatly 
diminish the sum of human misery. Taking Jews, 
Roman Catholics, and Dissenters altogether, but omitting 
Mahommedans, Armenians, and Pagans, there are at least 
twelve millions of persons in Russia whom the policy of 
persecution for religion’s sake placed at the mercy of 
local officials. They were very differently treated in 
different localities, and by different district Governors, but 
they were all liable to injustice, to extortion, and in many 
cases, to excessively cruel efforts at deportation. They 
were placed in the position of the Catholics under Queen 
Elizabeth, or the Malignants under the Protectorate, that 
is, they had no rights which the powerful were bound to 
respect, and scarcely any means of resisting violent wrong. 
The position of the Stundists in particular, who were few, 
powerless, scattered, and peaceful, was worse than that of 
any “ sectaries” in the worst days of English history ; 
while that of the Jews, being exasperated by the popular 
hatred, was almost intolerable. Allowing for Jewish 
vehemence in denunciation, it seems certain that many 
thousands of Russian Jews perished of exposure, want, 
and diseases brought on by terror ; and that the whole race, 
which, remember, has lived in Russia and Poland for 
many centuries, has been wilfully lowered in civilisation 
and comfort by an enforced and ruinous packing in limited 
districts without sufficient house accommodation for the 
new inhabitants. If the Czar orders, nearly all this will 
cease—not quite all, for some of the evil is due to popular 
batred and suspicion—and if we may believe the informa~ 
tion coming in from every side, the Czar has given the 
order. Wisely enough, he has issued no proclamation 
and made no promises, but he has signified his pleasure in 
a circular to all officials; and to the Russian bureaucracy, 
in their daily business, the pleasure of the Czar is law. 
The pressure is lifted ; and though non-orthodox Russians 
will still remain frogs in the estimation of the majority, 
they at least will no longer be in the position of frogs 
under a flagstone. 

It is exceedingly difficult to comprehend the motive of 
the Russian Government in allowing, even for a time, an 
active religious persecution. Most oppressors for religion’s 
sake have been exasperated by a belief that the heretics 
they hated, besides being destined to hell, were anxious 
to make converts, and in making them also made 
traitors. That was certainly the belief of most of the per- 
secuting Roman Emperors, of Philip II., of Catherine 
de Medicis, and of the Protestant Terrorists in 
Treland; but it cannot have been the governing idea 
of Alexander III. The Mennonites, Stundists, and Old 
Believers, were among the most peaceful of mankind, 
peaceful as Quakers; the Jews were utterly powerless in 
the face of the popular hatred, and neither seek nor desire 
converts, and the Poles, if they were traitors at all, were 
traitors by reason of their nationality, not their creed. 
Indeed, the mass of Orthodox Russians is so over- 
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whelmingly great in the Empire that opposition to the 
Government on the religious ground is as impossible as a 
Jewish rising in Great Britain, or a Confucian rising in 
the Australian Colonies. The persecution in Russia was 
not, and could not be, dictated by secret fear, but was the 
result, first of a religious dislike which extended even to 
the Emperor, and resembled the English dislike of a cen- 
tury ago for Unitarians, and, secondly, of the passion which 
seizes almost all despots for enforcing external uniformity. 
They cannot bear the resistance which seems to them 
inherent in difference of creed, and struggle to be rid of 
it, as some among them have struggled—Ivan the Terrible 
for instance—to be rid of differences of costume. There 
is no exertion of despotic power which has been so frequent 
in history, none which has produced such misery, and 
none which has been usually more futile. Nothing but 
massacre or expulsion will put down a religion; and 
the only result of trying pettier means, is to produce 
a hereditary hatred, which, as we see in some districts 
of Ireland, survives the wrongdoing, and seems to enter 
into the very blood. The persecuting Government gains 
nothing, not even apparent obedience; and loses one 
inestimable advantage, the sense among its subjects that 
it is permanently serene. Nicholas II. has seen in India 
what serene impartiality in a Government can effect, im- 
partiality carried straight out to its last conditions by the 
recognition of many separate religious laws—for example, 
the laws of marriage—as part of the laws of the land; 
and if his new orders are accurately reported, he has 
profited by the spectacle. The change is of the happiest 
augury for his reign, all the more because it has been 
effected silently, without fuss, and without irritating the 
masses of ignorant Orthodox by a loud proclamation 
of the equality of creeds. Ltussia is not the place for 
abstract political doctrines; but if the Czar has really 
decided to treat all religions and nationalities alike, even 
in appointments to the Government service, he will have 
removed one prolific source of the bitternesses from which 
Nihilism springs. We do not suppose that Gallio was 
much loved; but it did not occur to any sectary to assassi- 
nate either Gallio or his master in Rome. 





ALDERMAN TILLETT’S DREAM. 
R. BEN TILLETT has given us in the Times of 
Tuesday his solution of the problem of the 
unemployed. Unfortunately, though the oracle has 
spoken, it has spoken after the manner of oracles. 
What the working classes are to labour for is, first, 
municipal Collectivism, and next, State Collectivism. If 
their electoral organisations do their duty, the next 
County Council election should give us the one, the next 
General Election should give us the other. Mr. Tillett 
seems to think that this is all that it is necessary to say 
in order to commend his scheme to general acceptance. 
His letter is meant to convince capitalists and other hard- 
headed persons—hard heads, Mr. Tillett remarks paren- 
thetically, being “a misnomer for hard hearts’’—that, 
unless Collectivism is at once substituted for the present 
order of things, the country will “go industrially to 
the dogs;” but he sees no need for explaining in 
what way Colleciivism is to work the happy change he 
anticipates. The only argument he condescends to use, is 
the argument from fear. Agree with your adversary 
quickly, he says. The practical reforms which go by the 
name of municipal Collectivism “are mild compared with 
what the proletariat will exact when they get in a hurry.” 
Inasmuch, however, as State Collectivism is to come if 
the working class organisations do their duty at the next 
General Election, the time for trying municipal Collectivism, 
by way of a stepping-stone to the larger reform, seems to 
be past. We are all but face to face with Mr. Tillett’s 
remedy, “ the taxation of property and all material wealth 
up to the full extent necessary to provide adequate pro- 
vision for the wealthless and workless.” 

Mr. Tillett is so pleased with the moral effect he looks 
for from this system—it will soon, he says, “touch the 
coin conscience of those who fleece and then flout the 
fleeced ’—that he carries his demonstration no further. 
Yet, if we may venture to call his attention to the omission, 
there is a link in his argument which he has not supplied. 
We will concede, in order to narrow the controversy, that 
the taxation he speaks of—taxation which he is evidently 
quite prepared to carry to the length of confiscation—will 











touch “the coin conscience” of the capitalist. But how 
will it, in the long-run, provide work for the unemployed ? 
If it could be trusted to do this, if the confiscation of the 
wealth belonging to the few could really secure the per- 
manent comfort of the poor, we might be willing to believe 
that at last honesty has proved not to be the best policy. 
What hinders us from following Mr. Tillett’s lead is the con- 
viction, which nothing in his letter is calculated to shake, 
that the effect of the confiscation, of which in a greater or 
less degree he is the advocate, would have the very opposite 
result. It would not long provide work for the unemployed, 
and when it ceased to provide it, their numbers would 
have become greater, and their condition consequently 
more desperate than is the case now. We can well believe 
that to Mr. Tillett this condition of mind appears strangely 
contemptible. But all great conversions are wrought by 
men who can suppress the contempt which ignorance 
naturally inspires; and if Mr. Tillett wishes to be a suc- 
cessful missionary, he must condescend to those who, 
intellectually speaking, are men of low estate. We will 
do our best to put before him what seem to us the inevit- 
able results of the remedy he proposes for want of em- 
ployment. Perhaps, when he next writes to the Times, he 
will point out in what respect these expectations of ours 
are mistaken. 

No one questions, of course, that if the Government 
chose to do so, it could at once find work at full Union 
wages for all the men now out of employment. There is 
no need for the moment to inquire out of what source the 
wages would come; the State could raise enough money 
for this purpose by merely increasing the preseut taxation 
all round, and so keeping clear of the difficulties which 
might otherwise ‘arise from the resistance of the classes 
whose goods Mr. Tillett proposes in fact, though not in 
name, to apprepriate for the use of the community. But 
when all the unemployed are set to work, and the produc- 
tion of the country is increased in proportion, what is to 
become of the things produced? No doubt the demand 
for ordinary food and clothing will be stimulated by the 
improved condition of those of the workers who were for- 
merly idle and penniless. They will now be in receipt of 
good wages, and they will consequently eat and drink 
more and wear better clothes. But the production of a 
country like England embraces very much more than the 
mere focd and clothing of the preducers. There is a vast 
trade in supplying the multifarious wants of a class which 
possesses in the aggregate large accumulated wealth ; and 
there is a vast trade with foreign countries. Neither 
of these demands would be in the least stimulated by the 
State employment of those who are now unemployed. Yet 
the Government would have to go on making believe that 
they were being stimulated, because, if it did not, whole 
classes of labourers would remain unemployed. In deter- 
mining what work to give out, it would simply have to 
consider what the workmen were able to do. Dock labour, 
for example, is abundant; therefore men must be set to 
work to load ships. But what is to be done with the 
ships when they are loaded? No more goods will be 
wanted abroad than are wanted now; consequently it will 
be useless for the ships to leave the dock. The only con- 
solation the Government would have would be that dock 
labour means unloading as well as loading, so that what is 
done on Monday can be undone on Tuesday. Every day, 
therefore, the stock of unsaleable goods would be growing 
larger until, in a very short time, the glut caused by this 
reckless over-production would alarm even the officials of 
the Dockers’ Union. This is only one instance of what 
would follow from a policy which puts out of sight what 
was to become of things when produced, and thinks only 
of the duty of finding work for the men who are willing 
and able to produce them. 

But beside the imaginary foreign trade, which would 
have to be supplied because there were men demanding to be 
employed in supplying it, there are the many trades which 
are well occupied in supplying the wants of the well-to- 
do. It is obvious that some, if not all, of those would have 
to be kept in full work, because those who had learned them 
would be unfitted for any other employment. If the State 
is to find work for all who ask for it, it must obviously 
find work that they are able to do. It would be cruel to 
tell a man who had been accustomed all his life to work 
for a goldsmith, to go and plant cabbages. The dignity 
of labour would be outraged if a skilled workman were 
put to mere relief-work. But the increased production of 
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this kind of goods would not lead to any more being sold. 
They are bought by the rich when they feel rich ; they are 
the first things that the rich cease to buy when they cease 
to feel rich. Under the legislation advocated by Mr. 
Tillett they would not merely buy no more of them, 
they would quite certainly buy much less. We have 
hitherto assumed that the wages of the unemployed would 
be paid out of the general taxation of the country, 
and the consequent increase of the burden laid on the 
taxpayer would of itself greatly lessen the demand for 
everything not of the first necessity. But Mr. Tillett 
eontemplates the money wanted to pay the unemployed 
being entirely drawn from the special taxation of the 
rich. The rich therefore would have less money to 
spend on superfluities than other classes, and instead 
of buying more things in proportion as more were 
produced, they would buy far fewer. The Government 
warehouses would soon be filled with useless articles 
produced at great cost for the exclusive use of a class 
which the very process of producing them had reduced 
to poverty. Nor is this the only weak point in Mr. 
Tillett’s scheme. He proposes to make provision for 
“the wealthless and workless” by taxing “ property and 
all material wealth.” In order, therefore, that this 
plan should succeed, it would be necessary that the 
owners of property should remain in the country, and 
go on getting together the material for the State to 
tax. Mr. Tillett must surely regard capitalists as 
either idiots or saints. If they are idiots, we can 
understand their sitting still to await confiscation. If 
they are saints, we can understand their submission to 
what they regard as the will of Providence. But if they 
are only practical men of business they will, we imagine, 
transport all that they can lay hold of to some less 
advanced country than England. We will suppose, 
however, that Mr. Tillett has in view some method of 
preventing their departure. Does he believe that they will 
then go on working as hard when all that they make is 
seized by the State, as they do now when they keep it for 
themselves? Yet, if he does not believe this, how does he 
propose to secure a continuous supply of wealth to tax? 
The energy and skill which have hitherto produced that 
wealth will be as active as ever, only not in England; 
or if the transference of them to other countries is some- 
how hindered, the motive which has hitherto called them 
forth will be no longer operative. Perhaps, however, in 
Mr. Tillett’s Collectivist Millennium, the passion for 
accumulating will survive, though money is accumulated 
only to be taken away. 








THE CORE OF HINDOOISM. 


MONG the great creeds which have influenced masses 

of mankind, there is none the inner strength of which 

it is so difficult to discern, as Hindooism. Its governing 
tenets are so overlaid with superstitions, its central thoughts 
so obscured by a meanly gorgeous ritual, its essentials so 
smothered in what to its teachers seem non-important details, 
that many observers doubt if it has any inner life at all. 
Ninety in a hundred of the Europeans in India, including, 
unfortunately, many Missionaries, regard it as a mass of 
absurdities, foisted by cunning priests upon an ignorant 
population, and intended first of all to secure the ascendency 
and the easy living of a single hieratic corporation, recruited 
by hereditary descent, and trained in colleges which are 
in fact schools for the cultivation of ceremonial laws. A 
few Europeans of course have discerned that no faith of 
which this could be justly said, could have maintained 
its dominion over millions of intelligent men for tens of 
centuries, and have endeavoured from time to time to inform 
Europe of the ideas which, under an almost crushing weight 
of overgrowth, have kept Hindooism alive, which have given 
its general principles victory in a hundred revolts, and which 
to this day enchain some of the subtlest and most disin- 
terested thinkers that the world has produced. As a rule, 
however, these European exponents of Hindooism have found 
but thin audiences, They have either been distrusted as con- 
troversialists sworn to a particular view, or have been over- 
weighted with repellent learning, or have lost all clearness of 
utterance in the effort to reconcile the practice of Hindooism 
with the inner faith of its devotees. The Hindoos themselves 
have helped them very little. Asia is not given to explana- 








tions such as Europeans understand; and so far as we 
know, there is no apology for Hindooism written in 
a European tongue by a Hindoo, to which any attention 
has been paid. It is therefore with some surprise, as well as 
much interest, that we have read a pamphlet written in 
English by a Madras Brahmin named Swami Vivékdnanda, 
and published at three-farthings a copy, which is intended to 
supply this great deficiency. It was read, we believe, originally 
before the “ Parliament of Religions” held at Chicago, and is 
certainly a remarkable performance. The writer is far too brief; 
he omits altogether to give us the Hindoo view of the relation of 
religion to morality, and he is obscure—probably with inten- 
tion—as to the Hindoo conception of what he calls “ God;” 
and though he knows English as well as we do, he cannot 
entirely rid himself of the Asiatic tendency to an interjec- 
tional style, with all its assumptions and inflations, Still, 
his little pamphlet has merits not to be denied. He really 
understands at least part of what is wanted of him, and 
succeeds in telling any Englishman who will read him 
patiently, what the essential thought of Hindooism is, 

There are, we believe, more than fifty accepted external 
forms of Hindooism, ranging from a worship which is hardly 
higher than fetishism—indeed, Swami Vivékinanda gives it 
that opprobrious appellation—up to the worship of the 
highest Sunyasees, which is free from any formulas or any 
kind of ritual, whether low or high, is indeed a service of 
pure thought or rapt contemplation of the Infinite; but 
every Hindoo, whatever his intellectual grade, is aware 
of and accepts certain philosophic dogmas. One of these 
is that spirit exists as well as matter, and is of neces- 
sity, under laws which to Hindoos seem self-evident, in- 
herently above matter. As a fact, for which no one can 
account, spirits are imprisoned in bodies, but spirit is never- 
theless above matter, is deathless, as most European thinkers 
also believe, but, as none of them believe, is also without 
origin. The spirit, say the Hindoos, or “soul,” to use our 
Western terminology, can by no conceivable possibility have 
been created, for if created it would be liable to die, and 
that which dies cannot be a spirit. Swami Vivékdnandé puts 
this dogma forward in the simplest language, not as matter of 
argument, but as a fact which, to all who reason, must be self- 
evident. He says :—“ Here I stand, and if I shut my eyes 
and try to conceive my existence, ‘I,’ ‘I,’ ‘I,’ what is the 
idea before me? The idea of a body. Am I, then, nothing 
but a combination of matter and material substances? 
The Vedas declare,‘No.’ Iam a spirit living in a body. I 
am not the body. The body will die, but I will not die. 
Here am I in this body, and when it will fall still will 
I goon living. AlsoI hada past. The soul was not created 
from nothing, for creation means a combination, and that 
means a certain future dissolution. If, then, the soul was 
created, it must die. Therefore, it was not created.” The soul 
being uncreated must be an emanation from something self- 
existent, and that can only be God or the self-existent spirit 
which is in all things and contains all things, being in truth 
the only reality of which everything else is a phenomenal 
manifestation. Being an emanation, the soul is always 
struggling to get back to its source, to liberate itself from 
the fetters of matter, and in regaining unity with the In- 
finite to regain at one and the same moment freedom and 
“bliss.” The freedom from matter is self-evident, and so, 
asserts Swami Vivékananda, is the bliss. He knows quite 
well that to the highly individualised Western this notion 
of absorption being bliss, seems almost absurd, or at least 
an assertion that torpor is bliss, and he meets that diffi- 
culty with almost child-like directness :—‘“‘ We have often 
and often read about this being called the losing of indi- 
viduality as in becoming a stock or a stone. I tell you it 
is nothing of the kind. If it is happiness to enjoy the con- 
sciousness of this small body, it must be more happiness to 
enjoy the consciousness of two bodies, or three, four, or five— 
and the ultimate of happiness would be reached when this sense 
of enjoyment would become a universal consciousness.” As 
the spirit or soul is uncreated and cannot die, and struggles 
always to regain its habitat, and as clearly a great many men 
are not fit to regain it at once, it follows almost as a matter 
of course that the soul lives repeatedly in a conscious being, 
that is, is “transmigrated,” a fact of which the memory of 
most men gives them no consciousness—any more, says the 
Madrassee Brahmin smilingly, than a Madrassee’s memory 
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gives him his English before he wants it and compels it to 
eome to his mind—but which is nevertheless a fact proved 
by two arguments. If we have no past, our misfortunes are 
injustices, and God is a cruel tyrant, which is impossible; 
and moreover certain “ Rishis””—“ saints ” will do as a trans- 
lation—have positively remembered many lives, or even all 
their lives,—a huge conception, which the Swami never- 
theless asserts may be true of all men:— This is direct 
and demonstrative evidence. Verification is the perfect 
proof of a theory, and here is the challenge thrown to the 
world by our Rishis. We have discovered the secrets by 
which the very depths of the ocean of memory can be stirred 
up—follow them and you will get a complete reminiscence 
ef your past life.” 

“Freedom” then being the end, how is freedom to be 
obtained P It may be obtained, says the Hindoo, by all men, 
by the Christian no less than by himself, if only he will become 
“pure;” and it is in this effort after “purity ” that Hindooism 
as we see it, arises. Each sect, each caste, each subdivision 
of a caste, strives for it in its own way, and so long as the 
way tends to subordinate matter to spirit, no way is wrong. 
Swami Vivékinanda rejects utterly, as we understand him, 
the idea that any worship can be sinful, and regards all as 
strugglers, some, like children, requiring images and ritual to 
wake the consciousness of spirit in them; but all pressing 
forward, though with many fallings back, to a goal that must 
ultimately be attained. “ Ye are the children of God,” he says, 
‘the sharers of immortal bliss, holy and perfect beings. Ye, 
divinities on earth, sinners? It isasintocalla manso. It 
is a standing libel on human nature. Come up O! lions and 
shake off the delusion that you are sheep,—you are souls 
immortal, spirits free and blest and eternal, ye are not 
matter, ye are not bodies. Matter is your servant, not you 
the servant of matter. ..... If a man can realise his 
divine nature most easily with the help of an image, would 
it be right to call it a sin? Nor, even when he has passed 
that stage, should he call it an error. To the Hindoo, man is 
not travelling from error to truth, but from truth to truth, 
from lower to higher truth. To him all the religions, from 
the lowest fetishism to the highest absolutism, mean so many 
attempts of the human soul to grasp and realise the Infinite, 
each determined by the conditions of its birth and associa- 
tion; and each of these religions, therefore, marks a stage of 
progress, and every soul is a child-eagle soaring higher and 
higher, gathering more and more strength till it reaches the 
Glorious Sun.” 

This, then, is the inner Hindooism, the belief which every 
Hindoo accepts, and which sanctifies to him every act which 
he thinks or fancies or dreams may be worship. The lowest 
forms of idolatry, the most prejudicial rules of caste, the 
most cruel acts of self-maceration all help him on, as he 
believes, towards that “liberation” from the chain of 
matter which is to him the ideal and the perfect con- 
dition. No Hindoo, however low, is wholly without this 
belief, and, as we suspect, no Hindoo, even if he becomes a 
Christian, shakes himself in one generation wholly free from 
its influence. It is not our business, of course, to reply 
to Hindoo advocates,—to point out that their theory presup- 
poses an endless cycle organised rather by Fate than God; 
that the impossibility of the creation of a spirit is a denial 
of omnipotence; that there is no particle of evidence for 
transmigration; or that tkeir heaven, when attained, is 
only sleep, however blissful, even if it be not, as regards 
individual existence, simple annihilation. All we wish to 
point out to-day is that the Hindoos have behind their 
apparent creed another, which cannot fairly be denounced 
as either savage or ignoble, and that this creed is in 
its essence more hostile to Christianity than even sincere 
Christians are apt to believe. It rests on a totally different 
conception of the nature of the Supreme Being, who, says 
Swami Vivékananda, with all thinking Hindoos, cannot be an 
individual, or possess “qualities;” on a radically separate 
conception of the soul, which in Hindooism is practically self- 
existent, and on a method of struggling towards heaven 
which may be in the highest minds a lofty dominance of 
matter by spirit, but may also be in average men nothing 
bat a low formalism adopted, no doubt, with an idea 
of rising, but no more calculated to make a man rise than 
zny form of the fetishism to which our Brahmin compares 
is. His tolerance, of which he is so proud, is hardly dis- 











tinguishable from indifference to truth, and we wish he 
would tell us in a pamphlet as brief as this one, what 
his ideas as to the final division between right and wrong 
really are, and how far Hindooism actually asserts what it 
always seems to assert, that that may be right in one 
man, one caste, or one nation which is hopelessly wrong 
in another. As we read his present pamphlet we under- 
stand him to say that anything done with the idea of getting 
higher is a virtuous act. Does he, in so teaching, recognise 
the existence of a sovereign and universal conscience, be it 
instinctive or be it revealed, or not? We have tried for 
years, as patiently as a European may, to decide what 
Hindoos like the Swami think on that point, and we remain 
in a fog still. We cannot, that is, perceive how great Hindoo 
doctors permit polygamy in one caste—not to mention much 
worse things—and denounce it in another, yet keep up any 
unalterable distinctions based on the teaching of the inner 
light. And without that light how does a Hindoo know 
what will raise him higher? 





INTESTATES AND THEIR PROPERTY. 
HE rather dry list of persons,—often very rich persons,— 
who have died intestate, and whose next-of-kin are 
vainly inquired for, was given in a letter to the Times of 
yesterday week. That list would not be very interesting, if 
it did not give us a very striking evidence of the not incon- 
siderable number of men who, if not friendless, are at least 
so far friendless that they seem to attach no importance 
at all to the power which they have, and do not use to 
determine to whom their own wealth shall go, when they at 
least are no longer able to enjoy it. Now, considering how 
great, how very great, and even excessive an importance, 
men attach to piling up riches for their own use, it seems 
a remarkable evidence of their complete indifference to the 
privilege of making other people happy in the same way 
without depriving themselves of any of the coveted satis- 
faction of property, that, being without near relations, they 
do not think it even worth while to take the little trouble 
necessary to designate who shall stand in their place, 
when they leave it. Of course, in exceptional cases, this 
may arise from the mere suddenness with which death 
strikes strong and apparently healthy men. There are cases 
in which rich men have hardly so much as realised the 
practical meaning of death, and are struck down in the 
middle of their eager toil for wealth, before it has occurred 
to them that their life hangs by a thread which any accident 
may sever. But these cases cannot be very numerous, and 
are less likely to happen to those who attach the greatest 
possible value to riches than to other men. ‘ Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also,” and the mere fact 
that the man’s whole soul is concentrated on accumulating 
property is likely to lead him to meditate on the future 
destiny of that property when he shall be taken away from 
what seems to him so dear. A parent whose heart is in his 
child does not often forget to provide for the future of that 
child when he is removed; and those who attach most im- 
portance to the wealth for which they have toiled, often regard 
its future destiny with almost as much tender anxiety and 
interest, as that with which a parent regards the future of 
his child. Rich men fix their imagination on the power,— 
generally unused power,—which their wealth gives them 
till they contemplate the destiny of what they must leave 
behind them almost as if it were the destiny of a personal 
being. Misers often take the most elaborate pains to provide 
that their wealth shall go to some one who will hoard and not 
waste it. And therefore, when rich men show no absorbing 
interest of this kind, if we carelessly assumed that either 
they did not care for what they took such pains to accumu- 
late, or that they cared for it only while it remained in 
their own hands, we might make a very great mistake. Of 
course, it is possible enough that a miser might feel so much 
jealousy of his heir that he would take pains not to have one, 
but then he would noé die intestate, he would carefully dis- 
tribute his property so as to leave no one who could possess 
the power which he himself had possessed, and that is just 
what does not happen in these cases where the next-of-kin are 
asked for, and so often asked for in vain. If he does die 
intestate, is there not an explanation consistent, nof with 
indifference on the subject, but with excess of anxiety ? 
Again, it is hardly to be supposed, except in very rare 
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instances indeed, that rich men are so well aware of the 
narrowing and corrupting influence which wealth has had upon 
themselves, that they are anxious to protect their true friends 
against it, for then also they would of course take as much 
pains to distribute it among charities or other impersonal 
trusts, as the miser who loathes the idea of any one possessing 
what he himself must surrender. We must confront the fact 
that a good many of those who really take very great pains 
to get or keep wealth, often have no friends whom they 
would take the least pains to place in their own position, and 
this for some reason which does not spring from indifference 
to their friends so much as from greater friendship for the 
property. And this seems to us a very remarkable pheno- 
menon indeed. Does it not suggest the explanation that 
the care and accumulation of property has in a certain 
small, though perhaps not quite inconsiderable, number of 
cases, the effect of superseding personal attachments, and 
making men more or less lonely who would not be lonely 
but for that predominant and absorbing interest? We are 
inclined to believe that it is so. Saving or gaining not un- 
frequently takes the place of friendships. Friendships are 
dangerous things for eager accumulators. They take time 
and thought, and time and thought open out temptations 
to spend, and that is jast what the true accumulator and 
investor is jealously anxious to avoid. He wants time to 
weigh the advantages of different modes of investing; 
and above all, he wants to avoid those embarrassing oppor- 
tunities for getting him to unite in the benevolent plans of 
others, which are the most dangerous rivals of his absorbing 
interest. Moreover, there is something like a sentiment of 
disinterested friendship which grows up between such a man 
and the bulk of his property. You may notice in not a few 
minds a sort of sympathy for the property itself as if it had 
w separate personality, though its only unity is really the in- 
dividual ownership of which the proprietor is conscious, and of 
which he cannot bear even to realise the transfer. The present 
writer remembers an instance in which a man who had taken 
some pains to accumulate land, called out to his friend as 
they drove past a very limited length of road, ‘‘ Look, doctor, 
look, just here it is my property on both sides of the road.” 
And he appeared to be at least as proud that the property 
had grown, as a parent would be that his child had grown so 
many inches in the last year. The feeling for a property is 
not unfrequently a sort of quasi-disinterested friendship, 
which, though its only root is the keen sense of individual 
ownership, yet shoots up much beyond the limits of that 
feeling, and in not a few cases, expresses itself by an effort to 
designate for the inheritance, nof the owner for whom the 
most hearty affection is entertained, but the owner who will be 
most likely to make a friend of the property, and to consult 
for its growth and enlargement. And it seems to us that the 
stage in which a proprietor shrinks from considering who 
shall be his heir is preliminary to the stage in which he 
determines to designate some heir who will feel his own 
disinterested friendship for the property itself as distin- 
guished from any one whom he loves to please. What he 
desires is not the happiness of the next owner, but the safe 
guardianship and increase of the property itself. He cherishes 
his own life as he would cherish it were he a fond parent 
eager to live till he has formed his child’s mind as he wishes 
to form it. In deliberating how he shall make his will, he 
thinks not of the person best fitted to use and enjoy the pro- 
perty, but of the person best fitted to protect it against being 
stunted or neglected. And till he can no longer ignore the fact 
of his own infirmities and impending death, he puts from him 
all thought of naming a successor, because he can with diffi- 
culty imagine any successor who would look upon the pro- 
perty with so much disinterested affection as he himself does. 
That is, we fancy, the explanation of many intestacies. It is 
not the total absence of all other friendships, bit the presence 
of a passionate friendship for the property itself, which over- 
powers all other friendships. Indeed, it sometimes induces the 
owner to look out for a guardian whom personally he does not 
like at all, but whom he credits with a more jealous desire to 
protect the property, than most of those whom he does like. 
Weare disposed to think that men who are regarded as friend- 
less because they delay till the last moment, and often till too 
late, appointing their successor in the ownership of property, 
are very often not so much friendless as jealous of any 





successor who will not feel their own personal devotion to | 


fostering the property as a distinct end of life. They cannot 
find it in their hearts to supersede themselves as its guardians 
till they can see some signs of the competence of another to 
feel their own solicitude for its safety and its growth; and 
they die before they succeed in realising their ideal. 





INTEMPERANCE IN TEA. 
MERICAN medical science, casting about for some 
definite cause to which to attribute the increasing 
ravages of nervous diseases in the United States, has at last 
hit upon one which promises, at any rate, some hope of being 
remedied. The doctors of New York report that at least 
10 per cent. of the patients at the chief dispensary of that 
city are suffering from the effects of “tea drunkenness.” 
The symptoms of this new form of intemperance are said to 
be almost more distressing than those of alcoholic indulgence, 
and the effects upon the patient more disastrous and more 
endaring ; wherefore we need not be surprised to learn that 
Americans have hastened to proclaim that there is death in 
the tea-pot, and now hope to find in the discontinuance of 
tea-drinking a sovereign remedy against those nameless and 
mysterious ailments to which their fellow-countrymen are so 
universally subject. It is to be feared that the complicated 
disorder of Transatlantic nerves is due to an even more com- 
plicated series of conditions of life, and will not yield to a 
simple abstention from one of the drugs by which it is 
aggravated. No doubt tea-drinking in excess must seriously 
affect a nervous subject; but it must be remembered that 
most of those people who de drink tea to excess do so with the 
idea of finding a relief from nervous excitement of some other 
kind. They pour oil upon the flames; but it does not follow 
that, because they should cease from pouring oil, the flames 
will cease from consuming them. American nerves are the 
outcome of the conditions of American life, climatic and 
otherwise; and it would be no more reasonable to attribute 
them to the present consumption of tea in the United States, 
than to attribute American independence to the chests of tea 
that were once destroyed in Boston harbour. It was not 
sufficient then to sink a few hundred-weight of tea-leaves in 
order to wrest full liberty from a tyrannical mother-country ; 
and it will not be sufficient to-day to abjure them in another 
form in order to find freedom from a tyranny which threatens 
to be even more intimate and oppressive. Nevertheless, the 
warning which is issued to tea-drinkers is no doubt a timely one, 
deserving the attention of English people as well. If it were 
possible to get the exact statistics of excessive tea-drinking, 
it is more than probable that this country would prove to be 
even more harmfully self-indulgent in that respect than the 
United States. The womankind of England are far from 
ignorant of the “nerves,” “ vapours,” “ hysteria,” or whatever 
the complaints may be, that trouble their cousins across the 
Atlantic; and, as far as one can judge from appearances, 
show quite as marked a fondness for the cup which cheers 
but not inebriates. If the too constant tea-pot is the cause 
of so much suffering in America, there is every reason to 
suppose that it may also be acceuntable for a good many 
maladies at home. One would be disposed to doubt, however, 
whether it would be easy to obtain an honest and unbiassed 
opinion on the subject from public debate. The fact 
is that England is already somewhat hotly divided on 
another question of temperance, with which tea is not 
altogether unconcerned. People who think temperance 
means nothing bat a total abstinence from alcoholic drinks 
would be very loath to admit the deleterious possibilities of 
tea-drinking ; and, on the other hand, wine-drinkers would be 
rather too willing to throw discredit upon the beverage which, 
above all others, is supposed to be the stay and support of 
their opponents. 


There is no doubt as to the tea-drinking propensities of the 
English race. We flirt with coffee, but tea is our only serious 
love; with the exception of Russia, we drink more of it than 
all the rest of the Continent put together. It is the one 
universal drink of all classes, and, it is to be feared, by all 
classes itis abused in the same fashion. The grande dameand 
the charwoman both find solace in the tea-cup, and both turn 
to it rather too frequently. The volume of tea consump- 
tion has steadily increased with the fall of the price 
of tea, and now that it is within the reach of even the 
poorest, it is no longer a luxary, but a necessary of 
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English life. Afternoon tea is the most unchangeable 
of social functions in London. Our neighbours across 
the Channel, with that sincere flattery which they some- 
times pay to our failings, have attempted to borrow this 
custom also, but have never succeeded in actually drinking 
the tea. French people may invite each other to “ five-o- 
cloquer,” but they have far too great a respect for their 
digestions to wander, as we do, from house to house, drinking 
at each a tepid cup of unknown strength. For, after all, 
it is in the making of the tea, and not in the amount that 
is consumed, that the real danger lies. The Russians are 
even greater tea-drinkers than we are, but they would never 
touch the terrible black draught which is our insular delight. 
The Chinaman, who should know best how to deal with his own 
products, is most careful to derive nothing but a light infusion 
from his tea-leaves, pouring boiling-water upan a small 
quantity of the leaves, and instantly pouring it off again, so 
that the liquid may not stand. The Russians obtain much 
the same effect, with greater economy, by constantly re- 
plenishing a very small tea-pot from the samovar, so that the 
same water is never allowed to stand in the tea-pot long. Is 
it necessary to describe the English method? We boil it, 
stew it, brew it, distil it, do anything, in fact, but get an 
infusion. Into a capacious tea-pot we put sufiicient tea-leaves 
and boiling water for unlimited cups. The mixture is some- 
times allowed to stand for half an hour or so before it is 
used; sometimes it is actually placed on the hearth to 
simmer before the fire, or enveloped in an abominable 
quilt, called a “ tea-cosy.” The result is a decoction, not 
an infusion; all the deleterious elements that may exist 
in the leaf are brought ont into the tea-cup. The worst 
of this ignorance in tea-making, is that it becomes more 
pronounced in poorer households. The working classes, 
to whom the price of tea is a more serious consideration, 
like to get something strong and tasting for their money. 
They like their tea to have some “body” in it, and measure 
the strength of the liquid by the bitterness of its taste and 
the blackness of the colour. Often, they make no pretence 
of infusing tea in a tea-pot at all, but frankly boil it in the 
kettle on the fire,—a process which results in a singularly rank 
and black beverage when the coarser kinds of tea are used. This 
is the method which is also adopted by the Australian, though 
he, at least, can plead the excuse that a tea-pot would be a 
serious addition to the necessary kettle, or “ billy,” as he 
calls it, which constitutes the chief item of his camping 
equipment. People who maintain that tea is essentially a harm- 
less beverage, however it is made, not unnaturally point to the 
British workman and the Australian squatter as confirming 
their theory. Of course, the tea-drinking Briton and Austra- 
lian present many manifest superiorities over their spirit- 
drinking fellows, but we should greatly doubt to their 
practising this particular form of tea-making with impunity. 
Not long ago we had occasion to comment upon the excesses 
in tea-drinking committed by the Welsh miners, and we 
should not be surprised to learn that, in spite of the healthy 
conditions of his life, the Australian incurred equally unplea- 
sant results. Another favourite argument of the confirmed 
tea-drinker is the example of Dr. Johnson. The great doctor, 
it is true, drank deep, but the strength of his drink is open to 
question. Tea, in his day, cost some 30s. a pound, and hostesses 
probably were more chary of tea-leaves than they are now. 
Even when blended with the intoxicating strength of green 
tea, Dr. Johnson’s cups may have been more innocent of poison 
than those which are offered by a modern hostess “at home.” 


But, after all, the question of temperance in tea-drinking, 
as in every other form of bodily indulgence, is purely a 
relative one. There are men still who can comfortably drink 
two bottles of port at a sitting, and repeat the dose almost 
every night of a long and healthy life; while others cannot 
finish half a bottle of claret without suffering from the effects 
of intoxication. Tea and coffee, like wine, affect no two men 
alike. Upon some people they act as sedatives, upon others as 
irritants of the nerves. One man will take strong tea to make 
him sleep; another will suffer sleepless misery from drinking 
half a cup of a weak dilution. Dr. Johnson may have been sin- 
gularly constituted by nature for the safe absorption of tea, 
and, for all one knows, Mrs. Thrale’s generous tea-table played 
havoc with the nerves of many weaker guests, Every 
man must be Jaw-giver to himself in the matter of food and 
drink, for there are no general iaws that can save a fool from 








the folly of his own excess. Even with regard to “tea- 
drunkenness,” as the Americans call it, though it might seem 
that ignorance of the properties of tea and the right method 
for preparing it, are responsible for much of the suffering that 
excess involves, it does not follow that a better way would 
mean a cessation of the evil. Tca-drunkards—people who 
drink tea to excess and suffer while they drink—are not to be 
deterred by knowledge of their danger. Like other confirmed 
inebriates, they drink for the sake of the after intoxication, 
and not the present pleasure. 





LAND WON FROM THE SEA. 


MONG the many problems left by the smash of the 
“ Liberator ” Companies, that of the present and fature 
management of the reclaimed lands at Brading, in the Isle of 
Wight, is the most complicated, though perhaps not the least 
hopeful. The nature of the appeal made by this wild scheme 
in the first instance to the daring speculators who, seventeen 
years ago, embarked the resources of the company in an 
enterprise of which not only the practical difficulty, but the 
financial worthlessness, had already been proved by actual 
experiment, as early as the reign of James I., will probably 
remain among the unknown factors of commercial failure. 
The belief in the possibility of getting “Something for 
nothing,” due to the notion that land won from the sea is a 
kind of treasure-trove, may have quieted the first misgivings 
of shareholders. But the fact that Sir Hugh Myddelion, 
the engineer of the New River, though “a crafty fox and 
subtle citizen,” as Sir John Oglander noted, had ultimately 
failed, not only to maintain his reclamation of Brading 
Haven, bnt to make it pay while the dam lasted, was 
well known in the history of engineering; and though 
the mechanical difficulties might be overcome by modern 
machinery, the nature of the harbour bottom for the growth 
or non-growth of crops and grasses could hardly have 
changed. Briefly, the past history of the Brading re- 
reclamation was as follows. In 1620, Sir Hugh Myddelton 
dammed the mouth of the river Yar, at Bembridge, opposite 
Spithead, and on the seven hundred acres of land s0 re- 
claimed he “tried all experiments in it; he sowed wheat, 
barley, oats, cabbage-seed, and last of all rape-seed, which 
proved best; but allthe others cameto nothing. “Thenature 
of the ground, after it was inned,” wrote Sir John Oglander, 
“was not answerable to what was expected, for almost the 
moiety of it next to the sea was a light, running sand, and 
of little worth. The inconvenience was in it, that the sea 
brought so much sand and ooze and seaweed, that these 
choked up the passage for the water to go out, insomuch that 
I am of opinion that if the sea had not broke in there 
would have been no current for the water to go out, so that 
in time it would have laid to the sea, or else the sea would 
have drowned the whole country. Therefore, in my opinion, 
it is not good meddling with a haven so near the main 
ocean.” 


This experiment had cost in all £7,000, when the sea broke- 
in ten years later, and Sir Hugh Myddelton’s fields once more 
became harbour-bottom, and cockles and winkles once more 
grew where his meagre crops of oats and rape had struggled 
for existence. Some years later an offer was made to repair 
the dam for £4,400, but this fell through. No one thought it 
worth while to spend the money, though small arms and 
creeks of the harbour were from time to time banked off and 
reclaimed by adjacent landowners. The attempt which had 
baffled Sir Hugh Myddelton was suddenly revived by the 
Liberator Directors seventeen years ago. The sea was 
banked out, almost on the lines of Sir Hugh Myddelton’s dam, 
a straight channel of double the size necessary for the mere 
drainage of the higher levels was cut for the passage of the 
river and the holding of its waters during high-tide, when the 
sluices are automatically closed ; and a railway and quay were 
added, with a hotel at Bembridge. Solid and costly as their 
embankment was, the sea broke in, steam-engines and 
machinery were toppled from the dykes and buried in the 
mud, workmen were drowned, and the whole enterprise was 
within an ace of becoming a little Panama. Bat at last the sea 
was beaten, 643 acres of weltering mud were left above water, 
and the reclamation, such as itis, is probably won for ever. But 
at what a cost! Four hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
are debited to the Brading reclamation, of which vast sum 
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we may assume that £100,000 were expended on the railway 
quay and buildings, leaving £320,000 as the price of 645 
acres of sea-bottom. 

As reclamation of mud-flats and foreshores has lately been 
much advocated as a means of providing “ work and wages,” 
and of adding to the resources of the country, the present 
state and probable future of the land won from the sea at 
Brading is a matter of some interest, omitting all considera- 
tions of the original cost. We may concede at once that, 
from the picturesque point of view, the reclaimed harbour 
is a great improvement on the ancient mud-flats. It has 
added to the Isle of Wight what seems a piece of Holland, 
covered with green pasture and grazing cattle. This area 
is as much withdrawn from the intrusion of man as the old 
lagoon; forason the mud-flats there were no roads, no rights- 
of-way, and no footpaths, so the reclamation is a roadless dis- 
trict, secured absolutely to the use of the occupiers, and 
incidentally to the wild-fowl which swarm by its shallow 
pools and drains. The broad embanked river runs straight 
through the centre, and divides into two the level which 
lies like a green sea between the ring of surrounding 
hills and the harbour-bank. In this river, the waters 
of the ancient reclamations higher up the valley col- 
lect during high-water, when the pressure from the sea 
automatically shuts the sluices, and pour out during low- 
tide, when the pressure of the sea is removed, through the 
iron gates, near which lie, with the grooves still sound and 
sharply cut, parts of the sluices made for Sir Hugh Myddelton 
of English oak in the year 1621. The general skepe of the 
reclamation is an oval, with one of the smaller ends facing 
the sea, and the other abutting on ancient dams near Brading, 
two miles higher up the valley. The whole of this has been 
converted into firm, dry land; neither is its quality so inferior 
as Sir Hugh Myddelton judged. Possibly the improvement 
in the seventeen years during which the old sea-bottom has 
been exposed to sun and rain, has been proportionately 
more rapid than in the ten in which it was exposed to the air 
after 1620. Then half the area was described as consisting 
of “light, running sand of little worth,” though the upper 
portion promised to become valuable pasture. Those advo- 
cates of reclamation of land from the sea, who propose to 
“ leave it to Nature” when the sea has once been barred out, 
¢an see at Brading and Bembridge what it is exactly 
that Nature does, and how far art can help to make old 
sea-bottom into pasture for cattle, and even into a playground 
for men and women, in seventeen years. It must be remem- 
bered that in this case Nature has been hurried, and 
made to do her work before her time. Left to itself, the 
harbour would have silted up in the course of centuries, and 
the pastures would have grown of themselves, on land already 
covered with the ailuvial mould. As it is, the sea was swept 
from the land, which had to take its chance as it was,—munud, 
sand, shingle, or cockle-beds, just as they came. There was 
not even an earthworm on the whole six hundred acres to 
move the soil and help the rain to wash the salt out of it. 
The wonder is not that the change has taken place so 
slowly, but that the change from a soil supporting marine 
. vegetable growth to a soil largely covered with grass, 
clover, and trefoil, has matured so quickly. What was 
once the head of the bay is now good pasture covered with 
cattle, and letting for 30s. an acre,—there are one hundred 
and fifty acres of this good ground. Nature had already pre- 
pared it in part—for it was mud washed from the valley 
above—and still preserves in contour, though covered with 
grass, the creeks and “ fleets ” in which the tide rose and fell. 
All round the fringes of the flat, where it joins the old shore, 
the earthworms have descended and made a border of fair 
soil. On one side sewage has been run into the hungrier soil; 
and there, on a natural level, the true use and place of such 
experiments is seen. Three crops of grass a year are cut 
from ground which otherwise would not fetch more than 
53. an acre,—a hint, perhaps, for the disposal of some of the 
London “effluent.” There remains a portion of dead, sour 
greensand on which no herbage grows, though the advance 
of soil and grass may be noted, like the gradual spread of 
lichen on a tree. Each patch of rushes, each weed and 
plantain, gathers a little soil round its roots or leaves, and 
the oasis spreads until all is joined and made one with the 
better ground. A cattle-farm and nursery garden occupy the 
centre of the seaward curve. The farm is already surrounded 
by rich grasses, clover, and sweet herbage, and the garden is 





a wonder of fertility. Not only vegetables, but roses, ch_ ysan- 
themums, carnations, lavender, and other garden flowers are 
there reared in profusion; and in the present month masses 
of mauve veronica are in blossom. In walking over 
what is now good pasture, the evidences of the recent 
nature of all this agricultural fertility crop up on every 
side. Where the turf lies in knolls and hillocks, the 
sea-shells may still be seen lying bleached or purple 
among the roots of the grass, and what would be taken for 
snail-shells elsewhere are found to be little clusters of the 
periwinkles and mussels for which Brading Haven was once 
famous. But perhaps the greatest success in the conversion 
of the old harbour to daily use is the present condition of the 
“light, running sand” near the sea. This sand must have a 
stratum of clay beneath it, for groves of poplar trees planted 
on it are now in vigorous growth. But for some years the 
land lay barely covered with cup-moss, lichen, and thin, poor 
grass, a haunt of rabbits and shore-birds. It is now con- 
verted into a golf-ground, and studded at short intervals with 
level lawns of fine turf for “putting greens,” which daily 
extend their area, and promise before long to convert the 
“running sands” into a beautiful and park-like recreation- 
ground. The beauty of the whole scene is much increased 
by the number of half-wild swans, which are constantly in 
movement, either swimming upon the pools and streams, or 
flying to and from the sea. These swans are among the 
natural agents busied in aiding the reclamation of the land. 
They feed almost entirely upon the weeds which would other- 
wise choke up the dykes, and it is believed that two swans do 
as much work in keeping the water-ways free and open as 
could be done by a paid labourer. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A SHORT WAY WITH THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

(To tas Epitos or Tas “Specraror.”’] 
S1r,—In the January number of the Fortnightly Review, Mr. 
Swift McNeill has propounded a short way with the House 
of Lords which besides being short is also constitutiona’. 
That Charles I. should be the example to be copied, is scarcel)’ 
a guarantee either of its constitutional nature or of the wisdom 
of its policy. Charles L, in his struggle against the Englis: 
Parliament and the English people, proposed to use the Irish 
as the means of subduing his Parliament. One of the in- 
cidents in this struggle was the refusal of a writ of summons 
to Lord Bristol, a Peer who had made himself distastefni to 
Charles. Lord Rosebery and the Gladstonian party, in a 
belated but equally dangerous attack on English liberties, 
rely on the Irish Nationalists to force a distasteful Act on the 
unwilling representatives of Great Britain. Foiled by the 
House of Lords, Mr. Swift McNeill suggests an imitation of 
Charles’s policy by refusing writs to those Peers who are 
opposed to Home-rule,—“obstracting the People’s will,” he 
calls it. 

Mr. McNeill admits, with Lord Brougham, that the diffi- 
culties in the way of swamping the House of Lords by fresh 
creations are so great as to make that plan impossible. He 
therefore proposes to make use of the prerogative of the 
Crown, to be used for the people instead of against the 
people. The Ministers of the Crown are to refuse writs to 
all those Peers opposed to their policy. Presumably, the 
House of Lords is to consist, during a Home-rule Ministry, 
of the thirty faithful Gladstonian Peers, and no others. Mr. 
McNeill appears to have a well-founded suspicion that 
Charles I. is not the best of constitutional authorities. He 
accordingly quotes Mr. Freeman as saying, “It is hard to 
see how, except when they have been taken away by Act of 
Parliament, any powers that were exercised by Edward I. can 
be refused to Queen Victoria!” Mr. Freeman was some- 
thing of an antiquarian in his views of the Constitution. 
Every one knows that the Constitution has changed since the 
time of Edward I., and that the prerogative of the Crown 
has been modified in many ways other than by actual enact- 
ment. The single instance of Cabinet government is sufficient 
to show it. No one knew better than Mr. Freeman that the 
constitutional practice and the prerogative of Edward I. 
is very far from being applicable at the present day. 


There is not space for an examination of Mr. Swift 
McNeill’s constitutional arguments, but they seem very 
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inconclusive. He says all Peers are not Lords of Parliament. 
All Peers of England and the United Kingdom, however, are 
Lords of Parliament. Scotch and Irish Peers other than 
representative Peers, it is trae, do not receive writs of 
summons to Parliament, but this is in accordance witb 
statute, and is regulated by the Scotch and Irish Acts of 
Union. Inthe same way a Peer who is a bankrupt under 
the Bankruptcy Disqualification Act does not receive a writ 
of summons, but this again is a statutory disqualification, and 
is very different from an arbitrary exercise of the prerogative 
advised in the article. A Peerage of the United Kingdom as 
such, confers a right to a seat in Parliament which cannot be 
refused unless for some definite reason laid down in an Act 
of Parliament. Acts of Parliament, however, are the very 
things the Irish Nationalists and their allies wish to avoid. 
O’Connell, who is quoted as saying that there are resources 
in the English Constitution for great national occasions, 
simply gives a list of successful revolutions, such as the 
dethronement of Richard II, of Henry VI., of Charles I, 
and of James II. But the whole point of the present situa- 
tion is that the Home-rule party have got neither sufficient 
faith, zeal, nor strength to make a revolution. They have 
not got enough popular feeling behind them to pass even a 
statute curtailing the powers of the House of Lords. The 
Home-rulers are consequently reduced to attempts at “ Gerry- 
mandering” the Constitution by such obsolete uses of the 
prerogative as were discredited and defeated so long ago as 
the reign of Charles I. Such expedients Mr. Swift McNeill 
considers politic, constitutional, and popular.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MORPETH. 


Brooks’s, St. James’s Street, December 25th, 1894. 





ENGLISH CHARITIES NEVER HEALTHIER OR 
MORE PROGRESSIVE. 
[To roe Epitor oF THE “ SPecTaToR.”] 
§1r,—I rejoice to note that in the Spectator of December 
29th, 1894, you express “pleasure in putting anything before 
your readers which is not pessimist, even if it be only a vague 
ground for hope.” I would therefore venture to state that 
it is an undoubted fact, as I have abundant evidence to show, 
that the lean years very often prove happier for the nations 
than the fat years, when the rush to get rapidly rich con- 
sumes mankind. It is the same with our charities. When 
money is most plentiful, then the managers of these institu- 
tions are apt to spend undaly upon new buildings and to 
be too lavish in their expenditure all round. I could wish 
that the Spectator would add the weight of its most con- 
vincing and sober authority in favour of the statement that 
“English charity was never ina healthier or more progressive 
condition than at the present time.” The force and truth of 
this assertion is emphasised by the circumstance that the 
total sum expended annually in charitable gifts is not 
£7,000,000 as you suppose, but upwards of £10,000 000, the 
£7,000,000 I mentioned in my letter to the Times only repre- 
senting the income of the greater charities which have their 
head-quarters in London. If we include all Eaglish charities, 
then the income is probably not far short of from £15,000,000 
to £20,000,000 per annum, a sum soimmense as to make most 
men wonder, all men of knowledge and authority declare; 
and that if overlapping could be prevented, as it can be, then 
the income of English charities is large enough to provide 
adequately for the needs of the whole population whose 
necessities require relief or succonr during some portion of 
each year.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry C. BurpDert. 
The Lodge, Porchester Sguarc, W., December 31st, 1894. 





ANGLICAN AND CATHOLIC. 
[To tHE Epiror oF Tet ‘* Spectator.” | 
Srzr,—No one wishes to deny that there is a separation 
between the Church of Englandand Rome; we suppose, few 
would assert that to cast off the yoke of a foreign Bishop is 
altogether identical with Schism. Onur contention is, that the 
Church of England came through the Reformation with her 
identity unbroken. In other words, she faced successfully 


the problem of those days, spoken of some years ago by the 
present Archbishop, viz., how to reform herself and yet be 
herself. The essence of the Church did not lie only in 
obedience to the Bishop of Rome, whether in things temporal 
or spiritual. 


Of course the Church of Rome disputes this, 














and asserts that the Reformation resulted in a brand-new 
Church. But the days are not now that it will be accepted 


as a maxim, “ Roma locuta est, causa finita est.” We believe 
that history is on our side, and that “the next General 
Council” (to which Cranmer made his appeal) will confirm 
the verdict.—I am, Sir, &c., L. T. RENDELL. 


[We should never have thought of wondering at a state. 
ment so modified. But this is quite different from denying 
that the English Church had ever been Roman Catholic, or 
alleging that William the Conqueror’s refusal to do fealty for 
his kingdom had any bearing at all on his spiritual allegiance 
to the Pope. We cannot speculate on so imaginative a 
subject as the conclusions of a Council admitted as “ general” 
by both Rome and England.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ANOTHER SIDE TO THE TESTIMONIAL QUESTION. 
{To THe Enitor or Taz “ SrrectaTor.”] 
S1r,—There are two sides to everything except—as a learned 
Judge (adding a saving clause) remarked—to Reading Station. 
You have dealt with the subject of testimonials in the Spectator 
of December 29th, 1894, in a way which must call forth the 
gratitude of at least all unwilling givers. Will you now 
permit me to put the other side,—that is, of the unwilling 
receiver? If the person who is asked to give needs moral 
courage to say “ No,” none the less is this quality, plus several 
others, required by the person who is asked to receive. It is 
by no means easy for the individual who, as in the case of the 
village clock to which you refer, is being exploited pro bono 
publico, to extricate himself from the predicament in which 
popularity has placed him. The testimonial is being “got 
up.” The matter is kept a profound secret,—that is, every- 
body knows al! abont it except the victim himself, who is pain- 
fully conscious that “something is going on,” but shrinks: 
in natural modesty from inquiring what. He wishes to be 
spared the trial of receiving a gift which probably he neither 
requires nor deserves, but yet hesitates to publish his inten- 
tion to decline what has never been offered. This side of the 
question is, I think, entitled to consideration. —I am, Sir, &c., 
“OnE WHO TRUSTS HE HAS THE COURAGE OF HIS 
CoNnvICTIONS.” 





A DREAM SUGGESTED BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 
[To THe Evitor or THE “Specrator,”’] 
Srzr,—The possibility of sounds being visible, and sights 
audible, seems to have occurred to George Herbert, when he 
wrote :— 
‘“‘ His beams shall cheer my heart and both so twine, 
Till ev’n his beams sing and my musick shine.” 
—*“ The Church.” 
—I am, Sir, &., C. M. CourtTEenay. 


14 Cathcart Hill, N., December 29th, 1994. 





A DOG-STORY. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “SprectaTor,”’] 
Sir,—The following history of canine sympathy may interest 
your readers. I was once the happy owner of a large and beauti- 
ful bull-terrier, ‘ Rose,’ and at the same time of a still dearer, 
though less beautifal, little mongrel, ‘ Fan,’ both passionately 
attached to a member of my household, commonly called 
their best friend. A certain shawl belonging to this adored 
friend was especially sacred in ‘Fan's’ eyes. She never 
allowed any one to touch it without remonstrance— Rose” 
least of all—and when her best friend was in bed, it was ‘ Fan’s ” 
custom to ensconce herself in her arms, and not to allow any 
dog, and only the most favoured of human beings, to approach 
without violent growlings, if not worse. ‘Fan’ was a tiny 
grandmother who had long ruled the household; ‘ Rose,’ an 
inexperienced new-comer. One day, in a fit of youthful folly, 
‘Rose’ jumped over a gate and spiked herself badly, and was 
consigned for ten days to the care of the veterinary surgeon. 
On her return, she was cordially welcomed by ‘ Fan’ and 
myself; bat when she rushed upstairs to the room of her 
best friend (then confined to her bed), my mind forboded 
mischief. We followed, and I opened the door. With one 
bound ‘ Rose’ flew into her best friend’s arms, taking ‘ Fan’s’ 
very own place, and was lost in a rapture of licking and being 
caressed. ‘Fan’ flew after her, but to my amazement, instead 
of the fury I expected, it was to join with heart and tongue in 
the licking and caressing. She licked ‘Rose’ as if she had 
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been a long-lost puppy instead of an intruder; and then, of 
her own accord, turned away, leaving ‘Rose’ in possession, 
and took up a distant place on the foot of the bed, appealing 
tome with an almost human expression of mingled feelings,— 
the heroic self-abnegation of new-born sympathy struggling 
with natural jealousy. The better feelings triumphed (not, 
of course, unsupported by human recognition and applause) 
till both dogs fell asleep in their strangely reversed positions. 
After this, there was a slight temporary failure in ‘ Fan’s’ 
perhaps overstrained self-conquest; but on the next day but 
one she actually, for the first (and last) time in her life, made 
‘Rose’ welcome to a place beside her on the sacred shawl; 
where again they slept side by side like sisters. This, how- 
ever, was the last gleam of the special sympathy called forth 
by ‘Rose’s’ troubles. From that day ‘Fan’ decidedly and 
finally resumed her jealous occupation and guardianship of 
all sacred places and things, and maintained it energetically 
to her life’s end.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. S. 





“THE ABSURD WORD ‘ZEBU.’” 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTaATOR.’’] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of December 29th, the writer of the 
very interesting article on “ Wild-Cattle Breeding at the 
Zoo,” uses the word “ zebu” to describe, I presume, the 
common humped cow of Asia. Apropos to this, Mr. J. Lock- 
wood Kipling in his ably written and admirably illustrated 
“Beast and Man in India,” says :— 

“There are several little jokes concealed in scientific nomencla- 
ture. The absurd name Zebu now indelibly branded on the 
humped cow (Bos Sacer) of Africa and Asia is one of these. That 
noble naturalist, M. Buffon, once met some showmen going to a 
fair with a Brahming bull, and was told that its name when it 
was at home was ‘Zebu.’ There is a fine foreign touch in this 
word, so the great man wrote it down, and scientific Europe, 
following his lead, has inscribed this fragment of a French show- 
man’s boniment so deeply on its august records that it cannot now 
be effaced. No such word is known in India, where ‘ the cow’ 
suffices for all needs. ‘ Brahming cow’ appears to be used by un- 
travelled English folk, and as distinguishing the true cow from 
the low-caste buffalo, is the best name possible, if India is to be 
considered the chief home of humped cattle.” 

Until I had the pleasure of reading Mr. J. L. Kipling’s book 
I imagined the word “zebu” had been especially coined for 
the children’s illustrated alphabet, where Z usually “stands for 
zebu.” By the way, the “hump,” if well prepared and cooked, 
is a choice morsel to the beef-eating Briton.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Birkenhead. Rocer B. SEDGwIcK,. 


[Does not Z “usually” stand for zebra.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


BIRTH-DAY AND WEDDING.-DAY. 
(SUGGESTED BY MARTIAL, Ix. 53.) 
Ou happy day that gave me this fair life! 
Oh happier day that gave me thee, sweet wife! 
I know not which would more unlovely be,— 
Not to have lived, or lived and not with thee. 
E. 8S. SHUCKBURGH. 








MANHOOD. 
Nor till life’s heat has cooled, 
The headlong rush slowed to a quiet pace, 
And every purblind passion that had ruled 
Onur noisier years, at last, 
Spurs us in vain, and, weary of the race, 
We care no more who loses or who wins— 
Ab! not till all the best of life seems past 
The best of life begins. 


To toil for only fame, 
Hand-clappings and the fickle gusts of praise, 
For place or power or gold to gild a name 
Above the grave whereto 
All paths will bring us, were to lose our days, 
We on whose ears youth’s passing bell has tolled, 
In blowing bubbles, even as children do, 
Forgetting we grow old. 


But the world widens when 
Such hope of trivial gain that ruled us lies 
Broken among our childhood’s toys, for then 
We win to self-control 











And mail ourselves in manhood, and there rise 

Upon us from the vast and windless height 

Those clearer thoughts that are unto the soul 
What stars are to the night. 


A. St. Jonn Apcock. 








ART. 


—= 
VENETIAN ART AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


No visitor who is frank with himself will pretend in one or 
even several visits to have seen all the pictures now hung at 
the New Gallery, nor to have been really interested in more 
than one or two. I do not speak of the historical student, by 
whom most of those pictures have been already marked down 
and labelled, and who may calmly pursue problems of identifi- 
cation in a material whose emotional element was long ago 
discounted, if it ever strongly existed; I speak of the visitor 
to whom a masterpiece conveys a thrill, and blurs for the 
moment the presence and the claims of the pictures around 
it. It is surprising enough at times to discover, on a third or 
fourth visit, how far and how effectively the halo of the 
masterpiece has extended, and what notable work its brilliancy 
has obscured. If after scores of visits to the National 
Gallery, I still find myself time after time before the same 
masterpieces to the neglect of many respectable pictures, so 
on a first and a second visit to the Venetian exhibition, I 
find I have little stomach for Catena or Cariani, do not 
care to discriminate very nicely between Palma Vecchio and 
Bonifazio, and regard with but a feeble attention the par- 
tridge that assures the authorship of one kind of reputable 
picture, the finger-nails that betray the parentage of a 
second, and the particular bash in the head that signs a 
third. It is pleasant to have the second-rate picture labelled 
with a second-rate name, and the researches that so result are 
therefore useful, but they would seem to befit the mind either 
of equable scientific youth or of chill artistic age. The 
director, the collector, the dealer, the Kunstforscher, produce 
over the Old Masters an atmosphere of sad and anxious 
diffidence; and they have every right to tax our spirits 
heavily, because but for them we might never see the 
pictures at all; but it is well to remember that the picture 
exists first and foremost not as a link or a specimen, a 
document, or a problem in names and dates, but as a delight 
for the man in whose mind it stirs an emotion of beauty, the 
passion of contemplation, or the desire of production. 

Those who share this frame of mind in going to the exhi- 
bition, will come away each with his own selection; here is 
one first impression,—Giorgione, Tintoretto, Moroni. By 
Giorgione I mean the picture of a shepherd with a pipe, 
from Hampton Court, now commonly ascribed to him, and 
a portrait in the first room that more doubtfully bears 
his name. Each of them is certainly inspired with his 
poetry. By Tintoretto I mean in particular two pictures, 
one above the other in the middlo gallery. One is the por- 
trait of a youth, to whom « Fortune bends in from above, 
presenting a cornucopia; the other an Eve. There is alsoa 
remarkable portrait of an old man. There are several pic- 
tures fine in conception that bear the name of Titian, like the 
portrait of Cornaro, or the full-length of the Duke of Urbino 
and his son, which looks like the copy of a masterpiece ; there 
are several other pictures with fine painting in them that 
must be from his hand; but there is nothing that, both in 
idea and execution, can be called first-rate for him. One of 
the finest is the Reynolds-like Mother and Child. It is silly 
to exhibit, however high on the wall, so bad a copy of the 
Madrid Danaé as is shown here. But on an occasion where 
the greater man is at his second best, a lesser man has his 
turn, and the portrait by Moroni is startlingly fine in character 
and design. The black silhouette of the cloak cuts in a simple 
but beautifully shaped mass against a grey-green background, 
and passes through the dark tone of the beard into a splen- 
didly modelled head, poised in the very act of thoughtful 
observation. 

Giorgione is the focus of a wonderful moment in the history 
of painting. In his mind, a passionate and tender image of 
life sprang to be dressed in the new means of dreamy and 
voluptuous expression that the developed technique of oil- 
painting, with its idea of the fusion of colours, supplied. 
Painting, with him, is painting; before him, it was drawing. 
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The Tuscan to the end, like the early Venetian, conceives a 
picture as the extreme limit of a bas-relief, with separate 
tints passed over its drawing and modelling, or as a piece of 
cloisonné enamel. The drawing of vigorous outlines repre- 
sents the cloisons, and between those cloisons carefully isolated 
bits of red and blue and green and yellow are shut. A 
Raphael even, or a Leonardo, never really shakes off this 
idea. They attenuate the cloison and develop a fine draughts- 
man’s modelling within its limits, but the patch of tint or 
enamel is unresolved, and is filled in without much taste in 
colour. ‘he logic of vision and the act of painting become 
very different when the two processes of drawing and tinting 
are married in the more advanced apprehension of colour- 
touch growing out of colour-touch. The hard definition of 
form is resolved as well as the trivial assertion of colour,—“I 
am the brightest blue, and have nothing to do with the 
brightest red on the other side of the line.” 

The images that Giorgione expressed in this voluptuous 
medium were of its golden temper. Subject, temper, colours, 
all cohere. Rembrandt, in a brown temper, painted brown; 
the modern, in a brown temper, too often insists on using 
Titian’s palette of blue and gold, like a man singing love- 
songs at a funeral. That is why, before pictures of severe 
British matrons or merchants painted in a gay, voluptuous 
scheme, one feels vaguely uncomfortable. Giorg ione, further 
kept to the kind of subject that is characteristic for painting, 
and that is the pausing, stationary subject. Painters can do 
wonderful things in the representation of action or the sug- 
gestion of movement, but dramatic action is the characteristic 
matter of the stage, not of painting; and restlessness is the 
worst vice in composition. People resting is the painter’s 
subject; and the exalted rest of faces attuned to music is 
Giorgione’s. He found the picture-people ready to his hand 
in the grave pose of the church paintings, with little angels 
playing to give them a countenance; he set a different tune 
upon the viol d’amore that brought a warm enchantment 
over everything, but different, only like a hymn to another 
god, leaving the faces serious and still. Beside it, Watteau’s 
minuet has a thin and flirting sound. 

Tintoretto has much less of the effusion of poetry. His 
portraits are not, like Giorgione’s, withdrawn and steeped in 
a common affection towards life; they stand rather each 
upon his dignity. But he develops, in an extraordinary 
way, the science of pictorial effect. He is master of the 
emotions proper to form and shadow and breaking light, 
in a superb counterpoint of painting. He appears to be 
violently engaged in drama, because his figures extend their 
arms or are foreshortened, or strongly relieved one against 
another. But in the middle of the hurly-burly, as in the 
magnificent sea-fight at the Prado, you find the principal 
figure as quiet as if she were on a sofa, and in a portrait like 
the Ottavio di Strada at the New Gallery, the Fortune reclines 
very easily in the air, taking care to cut the most exquisite 
design against it, and the youth never forgets for a moment 
that he is posing for his portrait in spite of her appearance. 
The main effect is of intense composure. In the picture below, 
Eve is a lovely figure dappled by the shadows of an apple-tree, 
and there is no straining on the part of the property-Adam to 
express feelings over the apple, not readily to be expressed in 
paint. The pictorial science of Tintoretto not only passed 
over to Rubens, to Velasquez, and to Rembrandt, but is 
found to the last at Venice, whether in the easy swagger 
with which Tiepolo wears it, or in the big sense of 
arabesque and relief that Longhi shows in his conversation 
pieces. How inferior pictorially is our Hogarth with all 
his dramatic intention and anxiety! It is curious how 
little following Longhi’s admirable pictorial ideas have had; 
they are so readily diverted into drama and anecdote. But 
he must have affected Goya strongly, and from Goya proceed 
Daumier, and in part Delacroix and Millet. The modern 
searcher for style, like Anquetin, is to be found on the same 
trail. 

It is curious that the organisers of these exhibitions do not 
hang them more sensibly with a view to that study of paint- 
ing which they have in mind. The pictures of each painter 
ought to be as far as possible brought together. There is, no 
doubt, the difficulty of glaringly false attributions to which 
certain owners cling; but an approach to such an arrange- 
ment would be an immense improvement on the system by 
which it is necessary to run about from wall to wall and 








gallery to gallery. No attempt can be made here to deal with 
the collections of lace, embroideries, glass, and bookbindings 
that supplement the pictorial exhibition; but attention may 
be drawn to one most remarkable and beautiful piece of lace- 
work (No. 12) of Greek-Venetian character. It is made up of 
little figure subjects, conventionalised into the prettiest 
forms, with a much broader sense of design than one often 
finds in lace. 


I may take the opportunity here of mentioning an exhibi- 
tion which may be easily overlooked at a crowded season, all 
the more because its somewhat contentious title and the 
preface to its catalogue might lead the Press to treat it with 
less notice than it deserves. This is the collection of pictures 
and drawings belonging to Mr. Harry Quilter, now on view at 
the Dudley Gallery. The Old Masters are few of them of 
much value; but the water-colours by Fred Walker and 
Pinwell, and the drawings by the latter and by Rossetti, 
Madox-Brown and others, should not be missed. Rossetti, 
like Giorgione at another time, was the focus of a poetic 
moment in painting, and the passionate and tender 
sentiment that inspired his rendering of humanity, 
affected a wide circle. He, for all his fine decorative 
ideas in painting, was a better draughtsman than a 
painter, and the same is true of the lesser men he affected, 
in whom his passion became a kind of gentle intimacy. 
Water-colours like those of Walker and Pinwell display no 
enlarged sense of colour, but a great deal of delicate and refined 
observation of personality. Pinwell’s are best when least 
elaborated in colour. It is a pity that the black and white 
drawings have got crowded out into the vestibule. Among 
these is a singularly fine profile-drawing of a youth with long 
hair that recalls Leonardo and Bellini. A noble landscape, 
with a large cloud, by Mr. Watts, is among the paintings. If 
Mr. Quilter had attention to spare for anything in modern 
art but its Cherets, Dudley Hardys, and other journalists, he 
might have observed, at recent exhibitions in the Dudley 
Gallery, the work of Mr. Henry Tonks,—work curiously 
allied in feeling and execution to that of Walker and 
Pinwell. It is, of course, true enough that the general run 
of popular illustrators of to-day compares badly, in breeding 
and refinement, with the extraordinary group of thirty years 
ago, that included the names of Rossetti, Millais, Whistler, 
Keene, Boyd-Houghton, Sandys, Walker,:and Pinwell. 

D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


——»~——_ 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHUROCH.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 

In editing this book, Miss Church has shown in a very remark- 
able degree what, throughout his life, her father showed in 
the very highest degree,—at once delicacy and judgment. 
She has given us nothing that is not deeply interesting and 
attractive, and she has not even given us too much that is so. 
She has laboured no point, and yet she has produced a very 
powerful and living profile,—like the exquisitely charac- 
teristic profile which she has prefixed to the volume,—of 
the great Dean of St. Paul’s. It is true, indeed,—~and it 
was under the circumstances inevitable,—that she leaves us 
hungry for more, even when we have finished the volume. 
Dean Church’s modesty and reserve were amongst the most 
characteristic features in his great character. Throughout 
his life he did much, without attracting to himself any 
notice that was at all commensurate with his influence. 
He managed to make the very least of a personal im- 
pressiveness which was unusually great, so that his earlier 
correspondents hardly kept his letters at all, and even 
his later correspondents kept them almost at haphazard. 
He succeeded in disguising from himself quite as fully as 
from any one else, the weight of authority which he really 
wielded even in his youth, and more and more as life 
went on; and yet there was no consciousness of that dis- 
guise. As Canon Scott Holland, in his very acute but too 
laboured picture of the Dean’s method of administering the 
deanery, puts it, he really left the initiative of his policy to 
others, except in so far as by the insensible sway of his 





* The Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his daughter, Mary 0, 
— With a Preface by the Dean of Christchurch, London: Macmiilan 
and Co, 
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own character, he determined not only who those others 
were to be, but how and in what sense they were to initiate 
their plans. And in doing so he never really knew how 
much he was prompting and guiding and restraining those 
to whom he confided that initiative which he believed him- 
self to be merely setting in motion. It was his most earnest 
delight from the first to follow, not to lead. Indeed, when 
he found a great and original man like Newman, he hardly 
became conscious for some time that he was not really 
able to follow him quite as implicitly as he wished. Itisa 
conjecture which we have been forced to make when reading 
the history of the Anglican movement that Dr. Newman’s very 
long delay in passing over to Rome was in no slight degree 
due to the restraining force exerted on his own sensitive 
nature,—which was full of the most delicate “ feelers,’”— 
by finding that he was not really carrying with him that 
most loyal and yet discriminating of his younger followers 
in whose judgment he showed to the very last so deep a confi- 
dence. Itis a great disappointment not to find more letters 
bearing on the latter days of Dr. Newman’s period of hesita- 
tion at Oxford and Littlemore, though it is a disappointment 
which those who knew Dean Church might well have antici- 
pated, when they observed how completely unconscious he 
was even in later days of his own share in the guidance and 
government of the school of thought to which he belonged. 
No doubt his reverence for Newman was so profound. that he 
often kept silence when he might have spoken, and spoke, 
when he did speak, only to indicate that he was not convinced 
without indicating the processes of his own mind which 
restrained the earnestness of his discipleship. His admira- 
tion and loyalty to Newman were so deep that he was 
probably himself puzzled to understand why the genius which 
carried him so far, did not carry him farther. But we feel 
sure that Newman himself must have been struck by the 
hesitation of a mind so loyal, so sincere, so eager to take 
his fall share of responsibility for all the co-operation he had 
given, and yet so evidently unable to pass the Rubicon with 
him. That must have been to him one of the most impressive 
of all the auguries which kept him back from the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


While it is a grave disappointment to us to be shown so 
little of Dr. Church’s mind between 1840 and 1845 as these 
letters show of it, it is a very pleasant surprise to find so 
many delightful letters of travel during the long journey by 
which he relieved the first pangs of the separation between 
Newman and himself. The letters from Greece and Con- 
stantinople show how much his mind needed rest, and how 
healthy was his enjoyment of the rest it took after the separa- 
tion came. They are letters of a remarkable kind, not enthu- 
siastic, though there is a controlled enthusiasm in them, very 
far from florid,—for Dr. Church abhorred the flowery style, 
the perfervid style, and pruned his words even more severely 
a8 a young man than he did as an old,—but exhibiting very 
eager and vivid reflectiveness, showing how powerfully the 
impression made on his eyes by what he saw compelled him 
to reflect on its characteristic drift and meaning. Here, for 
instance, is a striking passage on the impression made upon 
him by the Parthenon :— 

“ By this time I know Athens pretty nearly as well as I know 
Winchester, and I don’t think I shall easily forget it. I have at 
last been to the Acropolis, which I left to the last. It is certainly 
most magnificent. The size of the Parthenon is much greater 
than the view of it from the town leads you to expect, and when 
you get up to the platform of the rock, it spreads out its colonnade, 
broken as it is, with a mixture of calm solemnity and brightness, 
which calls up the idea of a beautiful human face such as you see 
in Greek sculpture, as if that was the expression which the archi- 
tect, by his own method, meant to suggest to the beholder.” 
Here, too, is another striking passage showing how eagerly 
Dr. Church looked into the unfinished architecture he saw for 
traces of the history of the Peloponnesian war with which 
he was so familiar. He was never satisfied without connecting 
that which he now beheld with the eye, with that which he had 
beheld with his mind’s eye during all the eager study of his 
Oxford life :-— 

“ There are also some French architects at work, one of whom 
has just discovered what he supposes to be the mark of Neptune’s 
trident (v. Herod. 8. 55; Pausanias, 26.6; Wordsworth’s Athens, 
133). In excavating under the northern wing of the Erectheum 
he came to a walled chamber, in the rocky floor of which are three 
natural holes in a straight line, not quite equi-distant, but near 
enough to convey the idea of the onueiov; and near it, channels 
as if for water cut in the rock. There seems no reason why it 








should not be what it is taken for. These things bring back the 
past with a sort of thrill, and the Acropolis is full of these 
mementos. The impression of the votive shield on the east end 
of the Parthenon—the marks of the wheels of chariots in the 
rocky entrance under the Propylea—the architect’s lines and 
circles, still left in the unfinished basement of the columns of the 
Propylea, left unfinished from the breaking out of the Pelopon- 
nesian war :—the finished rustic work of the basement cf the old 
temple which the Persians destroyed, left as part of the founda- 
tion of the more magnificent Parthenon, the new part of the 
foundation of which is continued on from it with rough blocks, to 
the requisite length—and the fragments of columns and triglyphs 
belonging to the same temple built into the northern wall of the 
Acropolis, in the hurry of the repairs under Themistocles—have 
a different effect from that of mere repairs; they bring back the 
sort of private history, and the everyday business of those times ; 
it is like catching a glimpse of the men themselves; it in some 
measure peoples the scene.” 


But Dr. Church never omits the human traits, which interest 
him and bring out his delightful humoar quite as vividly as the 
sculpture and the architecture bring out his keen historical 
and artistic interests. Nothing can be more vivid than his 
sketch of the Parliamentary parties at Athens under King 
Otho in 1846, and of the crafty, though rather stupid, old 
Minister who took almost all the portfolios into his own 
hands. That, however, is too long for extract. But here is 
an admirable sketch of the Greek guards who accompanied 
him in one of his excursions :— 


“My Greek guards are immense fun with the macintosh air- 
bed which I have with me. They have taken it into their special 
care, and are just like children with it, racing one against another, 
which shall fill a compartment first with the bellows, or with 
their mouth. They consider it a wonder of art, and intend to 
floor their friends at Athens with riddles about a man whom they 
have seen, who sleeps on wind. They are capital attendants, and 
quite watch every want which they fancy I may have. It is very 
curious to be among these wild people with their pistols and 
daggers and scimitars, mounted with silver; the passion for 
ornamental arms is quite a ruling one with them; and Govern- 
ment indulges it by allowing the irregular troops, and the 
police, ete. (besides some not very creditable retainers of the 
great men), to dress as they like, and to sport all sorts of 
dangerous weapons.” 


Again, nothing can be more striking than Dr. Church’s picture 
of Constantinople and the Turks,—in whose nature and history 
he felt the same deep interest which Cardinal Newman always 
displayed. Indeed we may add that he felt the same deep 
sympathy with Mr. Gladstone’s Eastern policy,—-a policy not 
at that time at all popular in England :— 


“Tcan hardly tell you what I feel about this strange place; a 
queer mixture of feelings, the general effect of which at present 
is disagreeable, tending towards disgust. In the first place, the 
place itself is undoubtedly very grand. I don’t know that it is 
what I should call beauty that strikes me in the views I have 
had of it, so much as the imperial magnificence of its position 
and appearance; the spread of the city and its suburbs in all 
directions, over the swell of the hills, and along their summits, 
and along the shore of the sea wherever you look; its apparently 
endless extent, with the great quantity of it which can be seen at 
once; the profusion of verdure within it, bright greens, set off 
by the black cypress groves of the cemeteries; and the majestic 
outline of the main city, produced very much by some three or 
four great mosques, with their minarets and great low domes, 
which crown the highest point of ground in it. Then there is 
the sea all round, and in various shapes—a magnificent port in 
the Golden Horn—a broad winding river in the Bosphorus—and 
again, with its islands and capes, and open horizon, the Sea of 
Marmora, covered with ships of all sizes,and showing the greatest 
variety of flags I have ever seen. In its beauty I think I was 
disappointed; but not in its grandeur. Then, when you get into 
it, there is still plenty of oriental life to be seen; there are 
crowds, partly in a state of the most perfect quiescence and 
meditative repose, partly in a state of violent action—pushing, 
jostling, and especially screaming and yelling, with confounding 
energy; there are veiled women, shovelling and sliding along in 
their yellow boots; there are turbans, and kalpacs, and fezzes ; 
there is also the great estate of the dogs, the free and independent 
dogs, who never get out of the way for man or horse. But, as you 
know, the Turks have been Europeanised of late, and there is a 
stupid mongrel air about these crowds; and with the exception 
of some old-fashioned, grave, proud-looking, green and white 
turbans, who disdain to show their remarkably ugly legs in tight 
white pantaloons and straps, the Turks look like people who 
hardly know whether they are standing on their heads or heels, 
and this, I believe, is pretty much the case with them. They 
seem to me like people who are put out of their way aad don’t 
know how to behave themselves, as if Stamboul was transported 
bodily into Regent Street or the Rue de Rivoli, and they feel in 
their own city the sort of awkwardness and soggesione that they 
would feel in the West.” 

The pictures of scenery, too, show a delicate reflectiveness 
which is in the highest degree original and charming. We 
must not extract more, but may refer to the picture 
which Dr. Church’s letters to his brother give us of the 
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scenery of the Morea, especially of the mountain range of 
Taygetus and of the valley of the Styx. The letters of 
foreign travel are full of that eager, almost scientific, activity 
which forms so interesting a contrast to Dr. Newman’s letters 
from the islands of Greece and Sicily written at about the same 
age. But Newman’s letters were letters written on the eve of 
a great crisis in his history; Church’s, on the morrow of such 
a crisis. And the latter naturally display the activity of that 
deeply reflective mind which had held him back from taking 
the great plunge on which his master had ventured. Newman’s 
letters from the Mediterranean were full of the glow of an eager 
though only half-conscious theological purpose. Church’s are 
full of the sense of rebound after passing through a stage 
in which his scientific sympathies with the germinal science 
of the day, had been almost overpowered by his deeper 
sympathies with the religious ardour of a great preacher. 
The contrast is intensely interesting and curious. We must 
leave for another notice that part of Dr. Church’s life which 
best illustrates the striking picture drawn of the Dean in Dr. 
Paget’s admirable preface, and Canon Scott Holland’s vivid 
and vivacious, if somewhat too elaborate and eloquent, study. 





ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS.* 
Mr. THORBURN has written what the French call une livre 
de bonne fot, and this character of his book, coupled with his 
own position and experience, gives it unusual value. He is 
an Indian civil servant of five-and-twenty-years’ standing, 
whose life’s work has been done in the Punjab, much of 
it in the district between the Indus and the Sulaiman 
mountains. He is a keen and close observer, as is proved 
by his volume entitled Bannu; or, Our Afghan Frontier, 
which contains the most trustworthy record ever pub- 
lished of the ways of life and of the character of the 
inhabitants of an Indian district bordering upon Afghani- 
stan. His essay on “Musalmans and Moneylenders in 
the Punjab” was the expression of a deep personal sym- 
pathy with the peasantry of the land in which he has long 
been an administrator. To say that Mr. Thorburn knows 
India, would be to say what can truthfally be said only of 
Lord Roberts and perhaps half-a-dozen other men, whose 
duties have taken them successively to every portion of the 
great continental area which is covered by that name. 
But undoubtedly Mr. Thorburn knows his own province 
—the Punjab—as very few know it, and understands, 
as only a civilian of long service can, the relations 
between the Indian Government and the population 
of the great North-West. To have been brought up in 
the Punjab Civil Service, almost implies being imbued 
with the belief in Lord Lawrence’s frontier policy of 
“masterly inactivity;” and this was in fact the attitude 
of Mr. Thorburn’s mind until, two years ago, he determined 
to examine for himself the problem of Indian frontier 
policy, and to form, if he could, a fair judgment with 
regard to it. Of this effort the present volume is the result. 

With the literature of the subject before him, and setting 
out with the view, traditional in his service, that Lord 
Lawrence was the safest guide, Mr. Thorburn has found 
himself compelled to discard Lord Lawrence, and to adopt 
the point of view, the arguments, and the conclusions of the 
authors of Imperial defence. With them he places himself 
first in the position of a Russian Government contemplating 
advance towards India, and then in that of the Indian Govern- 
ment obliged to consider its attitude towards such a move- 
ment. With them he holds that the main water-parting line, 
from the Hindu Kush to the spurs south of Herat, must be 
adhered to by the Indian Government as the ne plus ultra of 
Russian advance. With them he considers that any Russian 
move across the recently delimited border must compel the 
Indian Government to prepare for the occupation of Can- 
dahar, and to move close up to Cabul :— 

“Should Afghanistan ever be partially dismembered, and 
reduced to its Cis-Hindu-Kush portion in the North, and the 
deserts and oases between the Helmand and the Siah Koh or 
OUNRE 4 6. e's boundary south and east of the Herat valley, it 
would appear politic that we should at once advance to the 
neighbourhood of Jalalabad, Jagdalak, or Gandamak, prepared, 
should necessity arise, to garrison Kabul, Bamian, and inter- 
mediate points. We should make our advance, if possible, as 
friends and allies of the Afghans, but, if necessary, as their 
benevolent master.” 





* Asiatic Neighbours, By & S. Thorburn, Bengal Civil Service. With 2 
Maps. London: Blackwood and Sons, 














This is Mr. Thorburn’s conclusion upon the main question 
raised inhis book. The opinion to which he has been almost 
reluctantly converted is that now most widely accepted 
among Englishmen in Northern India, and corresponds 
closely with that upon which the policy of the Indian Govern. 
ment in recent years has been based. 


If this were all, Asiatic Neighbours would be interesting 
merely as showing how recent writings upon the question of 
Central Asia had affected a capable and open mind. But the 
book contains more than this. Mr. Thorburn gives us an 
account, based, not like his frontier policy, upon a recent 
course of reading, but upon his long personal experience, 
of the effect of British administration upon the Indian 
population,—that is, primarily, of course, upon the population 
of the Punjab. The chapters entitled “India Restive under 
Machine Rule” and “ Loosening the Bonds of Empire,” are a 
forcible criticism of the development of Indian government 
since the Mutiny. The advent of the Queen’s rule has brought 
with it the rigidity of European law and the centralisation 
of Western systems.‘ The result is that the Hindoo, who 
is nothing if not a litigant, has been able to use the Law- 
courts as a lever by which, in the Punjab at least, to oust the 
Mussulman peasant from his holding, and to step into his 
place, becoming, by foreclosing his mortgage, an absentee 
landlord. The English local administrators sympathise 
with the peasant, but are helpless in the strait-waistcoat of 
mechanical law, and under the control of red-tape officials at 
Lahore, Simla, or Calcutta. To Mr. Thorburn, this particular 
case of the Punjab peasantry is the type of that of all the 
villagers, who are the bulk of the population throughout the 
peninsula. They are under the care of a British Collector or 
Commissioner, who is fairly familiar with their needs, their 
struggles, their hopes and their fears, and whose impartial 
justice they recognise and respect. But he is bound by codes 
and rules enacted and laid down by men who never knew 
Indian village-life, lawyers trained at Westminster and tem- 
porarily exported to Calcutta, or civilians who have risen step 
by step through all the grades of a secretariat without ever 
having been planted out among the people. In the long-run, 
the local civilian abandons the struggle for equity in the par- 
ticular case, and submits to the fetters that he cannot break. 
The villager perceives that his Deputy-Commissioner is no 
longer a King, but merely the telephone at the end of a wire, 
and that to gain his point, he has not to convince the Deputy- 
Commissioner, but to secure a clever lawyer at the High 
Court in the capital of the province hundreds of miles away. 
But at that game the moneylender, who lives in the capital, 
can easily beat him, and the villager ends in just such 
a frame of mind as would be desired by any one who 
wished him to join in an insurrection. This is the pith 
of Mr. Thorburn’s book,—his contribution from his own 
life to the study of Indian government. These chapters 
should be read and pondered by all those who, not having 
seen the East for themselves, are yet bound to share the 
responsibility for weal or woe that British government 
brings to India. 


The rest of the book falls into two parts, of quite unequal 
vaiue. There is a review of Russian history, compiled from 
one or two well-known sources, and an account of Afghan 
geography and history, also drawn from sources easily acces- 
sible. These the judicious reader will quickly skim. But the 
description of local frontier administration in the Punjab 
and in Baluchistan, is full and valuable, and much of it will 
be new to all but close students of the subject. Here Mr. 
Thorburn has first-hand knowledge. It is to be regretted 
that in this part of his work his prejudices as a Punjab 
officer cling to him, so that while he rightly condemns the 
system of raids upon offending tribes so conducted as never 
to lead to a result, he can yet see no difference between 
the Punjab and Baluchistan systems, except that the 
latter is more expensive. Surely the difference is that 
whereas the Punjab has for forty years refused to advance its 
border, so as to include the tribes upon whom it has waged a 
dozen costly but useless little wars, and whom, at the expense 
of the expedition now acting in Waziristan, it has at last 
been compelled to take over ; the Baluchistan agency, without 
a war and without an expedition worthy of the name, has ex- 
tended the Queen’s peace trom the plain of Sind to the red 
desert beyond Pishin, and from Makran to the Gumal River. 
We need not now compare the doctrines of the Sind and the 
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Punjab Schools of Administration, or even examine how far 
the expansion of the border begun by the one, and ultimately 
accepted by the other, was inevitable. But Mr. Thorburn in 
comparing them should have shown the results just mentioned ; 
and, may we add, should not have forgotten the memory of 
Sandeman, nor the good work done in the Khyber district by 
Sandeman’s disciple and emulator, Colonel Warburton. 





A DISCOURSE ON DEFOE.* 
BrioGRAPHERS of Defoe labour under great disadvantages. 
His manifold activity of pen aud brain make it almost 
impossible to present a picture of his life or writings which 
“composes ” into artistic form, or leaves a vivid impression 
of either. With material so full and so various, it is difficult 
to be at once complete and brilliant. Mr. Wright has done 
his best to meet the former demand. He brings to the treat- 
ment of his work a liking for his subject, together with great 
industry; and though his book is not likely to take the place 
of that by Mr. William Lee, which, with those of George 
Chalmers, Walter Wilson, and William Chadwick, he has 
laid under contribution, he has brought together a great mass 
of material, to which readers of short biographies, such as 
Professor Minto’s bright and well-balanced Life of Defoe, in 
the “English Men of Letters” series, may turn with profit 
and satisfaction. 

Mr. Wright’s aim has been to write a biography, not a 
literary criticism. His wish is to give a picture of a “‘ man of 
flesh and blood, the hero, Defoe.” It may be doubted whether 
we are so likely to arrive at the truth as to the character 
of the man, from a study of his life, as from that of his 
writings. This may seem a paradox. Yet the character 
of Defoe must be judged rather from what he wrote than 
from what he did. He was a man of action when he 
could be. Baffled by ill-fortune be became a writer and 
journalist, and provided ideas for others to carry out. 
He grasped by sheer force of brain principles of commer- 
cial and social economy, which are to-day the trnisms of 
finance and the common institutions of State socialism. His 
Essay on Projects is a series of schemes of social reform, 
economic reform, industrial reform, set out with the com- 
pleteness of a Parliamentary draughtsman. Ideas show the 
real man in this case, and to know Defoe the practical we 
must read his Essays on Banks, Pensions, Insurances, Colleges 
for Women, his projects for a Woolwich Academy and Sand- 
hurst, for Highways, and Lunatic Asylums, as well as the 
story of his commercial failures and of the origin of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

How the writer of the Essay on Projects could also be the 
writer of Robinson Crusoe, and how the genial author of 
Robinson Crusoe ever came to be put in the pillory, are ques- 
tions which naturally occur. Defoe did not write Robinson 
Orusoe till he was sixty, though his interviews with Alexander 
Selkirk, of which Mr. Wright gives full and interesting par- 
ticulars, took place seven years earlier. But Defoe was not 
always genial. His was a very kindly nature. Much that 
he wrote was for the practical benefit of mankind. He had 
none of Swift’s gratuitous malignity to his species. But 
stupidity, wrong-headedness, and political spite in others 
always caused his wrath to flame. Then Defoe was dangerous. 
He took up his pen quickly, aud used it with surprising readi- 
ness and subtlety, and not without traces of Swift’s influence, 
In his satire of the “True-Born Englishman,” though amply 
justified, as Lord Macaulay shows, by the usage which 
William I1I. was receiving from an English party, he dwells 
on the baser side of the common English mind :— 

“ Seldom contented, often in ths wrong, 

Hard to be pleased at all, and never long,” 
—vwith a force and bitterness unrelieved by a grain of kindli- 
ness. The following “appreciation” is a mild sample of 
Defoe’s doggerel when in this vein :— 
“ The lab’ring poor, in spite of double pay, 

Are saucy, mutinous, and beggarly, 

So lavish of their money and their time 

That want of forecast is the nation’s crime. 

Good drunken company is their delight, 

And what they get by day they spend by night.” 

The Shortest Way with the Dissenters, for writing which 
he was put in the pillory, and condemned to Newgate, 
was a bitter hoax, taken for a genuine High Church pamphlet 














because it was a serious parody of the invective of that party 
against the toleration of Nonconformists, worked up to a 
logical climax, and taken for truth by men who forget that 
“anger makes blind.” The pamphlet is remarkable for style 
and sustained irony; but more remarkable, because it is 
Defoe’s first success in that peculiar device of style—we will 
call it “literary personation””—which he developed and used 
later with such surprising power. “It was so like a brat 
of their own begetting,” he wrote afterwards, “that like two 
apples they could not know them asunder.” No wonder his 
enemies were furious, and declared it a “damnable style of 
writing.” But it is strange that it should be made ground 


| for cavil by others than those who fell victims to the irony of 


the Shortest Way. It was, as we have said, a device of style 
by which Defoe, who wrote to please matter-of-fact people, 
gave to his stories an added appearance of reality by 
putting them into the mouth of a narrator who is as 
fictitious, and as carefully vouched for by facts, as the 
other characters in the book. It became so dear to him that 
he used it indiscriminately for the more striking presentation 
of history in his Journal of the Plague, and in the Memoirs of 
a Cavalier, as well as in fiction like Robinson Crusoe. The 
appearance of reality so given has never been equalled by any 
other writer. It is hardly strange that the Journal of the 
Plague should have been quoted as a contemporary document, 
or that Lord Chatham referred to the Memoirs of a Cavalier 
as original data, when “every schoolboy,” who, if not the 
erudite person presumed by Lord Macaulay, is a born critic 
of matters of fact, believes that Robinson Crusoe is mutato 
nomine a verbatim report of the adventures of Alexander 
Selkirk. But matter-of-fact people are sometimes quite hurt 
by the discovery that the Journal of the Plague should have 
been written in the third person, and are almost ready to 
accuse Defoe of forgery, and denounce him as untruthfal and 
dishonest. As some of Defoe’s biographers have taken this 
view somewhat seriously, Mr. Wright perhaps does well to 
urge a rather warm defence of the general honesty of Defoe’s 
character. He need hardly have done more than cite the 
admission of one of Defoe’s creditors, quoted by Tutchin, one 
of Defoe’s keenest adversaries :—“ Some years after his bank- 
ruptcy and composition with his creditors, he sent for me, and 
though he was clearly discharged, he paid me all the remainder 
of his debt, voluntarily and of his own accord; and he told me 
that, so far as God should enable him, he intended to do so 
with everybody. When he had done, he desired me to set my 
hand to a paper to acknowledge it, which I readily did, and 
found a great many names on the paper before me; and I 
think myself bound to own it, though I am no friend to the 
book he wrote, no more than you.” The book was the Shortest 
Way with Dissenters. 


With this much said in defence of Defoe, we will glance at 
ashortand amusing example, perhaps the completest existing, 
of his peculiar art. It is a ghost-story, “The Apparition of 
Mrs. Veale.” Most ghosts are those of interesting people, 
who appear in haunted rooms at midnight. It is in keeping 
with Defoe’s art that his apparition was that of “a maiden 
gentlewoman of about thirty years of age, who had for some 
years past been troubled with fits ;” and that it appeared in a 
parlour as the clock struck twelve at noon. As usual, the title 
prefixed sets out the coming narrative in fullform. Itisa 
“ True relation of the appearance of Mrs. Veale, the next day 
after her death, to Mrs. Bargrave at Canterbury, the eighth of 
September, 1705, which apparition recommends the perusal of 
Drelincourt’s book of consolations against the fear of Death.” 
Though first published separately, it was afterwards added as 
a puff to a book by a French Protestant, popular at the time, 
and likely to be more so, if the fourth edition were prefaced 
by Defoe. The story purports to be sent by a gentleman, a 
Justice of the Peace at Maidstone, and attended with such 
circumstances as may “ induce any reasonable man to believe 
it.” These circumstances are so artlessly dropped into the 
tale, then assumed as undoubted evidence, as Defoe steps 
demurely from the last-laid stone to the next, and drops 
another slily into the shallow stream of fiction across which 
he leads us, that the reader turns back the leaves, and laughs, 
and laughs again, as he surrenders himself to its chain of 
sober and serious conviction. We learn that Mrs. Bargrave, 
the lady to whom the apparition appeared, “is calumniated by 
some people who are friends to the brother of Mrs. Veale who en- 
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laugh the story out of countenance.” In this they are rebuked 
“ by the cheerful disposition of Mrs. Bargrave, notwithstanding 
the ill-usage of a very wicked husband.” The story flows on in 
rare artless narrative, to which the “attendant circumstances ” 
are supplied with a delicate circumstantiality which the author 
of the evidence in “ Bardell v. Pickwick” might have envied. 
Mrs. Veale had been acquainted with Mrs. Bargrave since 
childhood. They would often condole with each others’ 
misfortunes, and read together Drelincourt on Death, the 
merits of which work formed the topic of their conversation 
when the apparition appeared. This occurred when “ Mrs. 
Bargrave had taken up her sewing work, which she had no 
sooner done than she hears a knocking at the door. She 
went to see who was there, and this proved to be Mrs. Veale, 
her old friend, who was in a riding-habit, and said, ‘I am 
come to renew our old friendship again, and beg your pardon 
for the breach of it; and if you can forgive me you are the best 
of women.’” After this, Mrs. Veale “spake in that heavenly 
and pathetical manner that Mrs. Bargrave wept several times, 
she was so deeply affected by it.” ‘They also read a fine copy 
of verses, called ‘ Friendship in Perfection.’” In these verses 
there is twice used the word “Elysian.” “Ah!” says Mrs. 
Veale, “these poets have such names for Heaven!” To divert 
Mrs. Veale, Mrs. Bargrave took hold of her gown-sleeve several 
times and commended it. ‘ Mrs. Veale told her it was a scoured 
silk, and newly made up, and spoke of her will, and how 
she would give her rings to such and such, and that there was 
a purse of gold in her cabinet, and she would have two broad 
pieces given to her cousin Watson.” Then comes the extra- 
ordinary fact that Mrs. Veale had died the very day before 
this visit, and “ her escutcheons were then making!” Yet it 
appeared that Mrs. Bargrave’s recollections were supported by 
facts, even to the existence of the purse of gold, “though it 
was found not in the cabinet, but in a comb-box.” Added to 
which several particular gentlemen have had the story from 
Mrs. Bargrave’s own mouth. “Since this happened, Drelin- 
court on Death is bought up strangely,” remarks Defoe in an 
artless parenthesis. If the “apparition ” could only be had at 
the price of buying Drelincourt, that work would still deserve 
a sale. 

Asa political pampleteer, Defoe’s chief claim to honour is 
his work in aid of the union with Scotland. But his literary 
reputation will always be based on his unrivalled gift of 
presenting fiction in the form of fact. It was on this that 
he fell back in his old age, a power of imagination used, not 
for presenting fancy, but for constructing reality passing that 
of any other man. To discuss his minor novels would be to 
follow too nearly where Charles Lamb has already trodden. 
In some respects they are the finest examples of Defoe’s 
clean-cut veracious style. In Roxana and Moll Flanders the 
imagination is left with nothing to play with. The story 
seems cut in brass, and the events to follow their causes as 
inevitably as if set by fate. Robinson Crusoe needs no com- 
ment. It standsalone. But time is always bringing fresh 
tributes to the genius of Defoe. Those who care to read the 
story of the journey from China to Muscovy in the second 
part will find an appreciation of the Tartar cavalry, which 
would probably be corroborated verbatim by the despatches of 
the Japanese Generais on the Manchurian frontier. 





FATHER THOMAS BURKE* 
‘THis appears to be a book which, for every sort of reason, 
had far better have been left unwritten. The testimony of all 
who heard the famous Dominican preach is that he was one 
of the very greatest of all the pulpit orators of our time; 
and amongst those who knew him he left behind him also 
the reputation of a most amusing and pleasant companion, 
a great teller of stories and coiner of jokes, appropriate 
to a small circle of intimates, and in that sense a 
humourist of the first order. But on this side of his life 
Mr. Fitz-Patrick dwells with such persistency, recurring to it 
again and again, that we are unwillingly driven to think 
of him more in the character of a jester manqué than of the 
famous priest he was. Mr. Fitz-Patrick obviously considers 
that he is paying his hero a great compliment when he says 
that, had he chosen, he might have emulated the fame of 
a Liston or a Wright or a Toole; but to us there is 
something painfully anomalous in any description of the 
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kind. Desipere in loco is as much the privilege of a priest'as 
of any man,—in one sense, we had almost said, more. The 
unbending of the bow is a necessity in so strict and conse- 
crated a life; and Father Burke’s Irish gifts of fun and frolic 
could not but find their outlet somewhere. But far too many 
of these facetix of his are recorded, and too many of them, at 
least as told, bear the character of those practical jokes which 
are so dangerous an amusement to indulgein. We do not 
care much to hear how he persuaded his countryman, Father 
Mallooley, the Prior of San Clemente, that his good but homely 
features so closely resembled an Adonis that had been exca- 
vated in his little dominion; and to carry his joke out, induced 
a French savant to fall in with it beforehand, and to say, 
“Tenez, c’est vous,” when the Adonis was produced, to the 
great gratification of the good Prior. If there was no especial 
harm in this, there was certainly no especial charity. In like 
manner, when he was warned that he was too ill to preach, he 
allowed his feelings to get the better of him, and when he 
saw his substitute going into the pulpit, rushed past him in 
his robes, and ascended the stairs first. This suggests to us 
nothing but a rather unseemly scene; but if it really occurred, 
it has been suggested to us that a truer explanation is to be 
found in Father Burke’s known kindness of heart, and that, 
seeing his proposed substitute overcome with nervousness, he 
disregarded the warning and came to the rescue. Many a 
true tale may be perverted in this way; and it is more than 
doubtful if Father Burke’s Irish love of fun can ever have 
led him to forget himself as much and often as he seems to 
have done from these pages. He was before all things, 
after his calling, an Irishman; but we fail to see why, 
when a lady to whom he was acting as cicerone in Rome, 
addressed him civilly enough as being Irish, he should have 
turned upon her and supposed she was a Protestant. On 
being told that she was, he thanked Heaven that he was 
an Irishman, otherwise he, too, might have been of that 
benighted faith, and rated her so soundly that she turned 
away abashed. Considering the father’s gift of eloquence, 
we rather sympathised with the poor lady than not, as we 
did at another time with a brother priest who was noted for 
his strong temperance principles. Father Burke brought a 
small flask of brandy in his pocket to a clerical meeting, 
having been ordered it for his health, and accidentally let it 
fall. “Poor Father !” he exclaimed, “ he will never forgive 
me for having broken his flask!” This is rather sad jesting, 
it seems to us. But we know of few better witticisms of a 
truer kind than this. Some wealthy tanners of the name of 
Waters had gone bankrupt in Dublin, and on their goods 
being seized, it was found that they had absconded, and that 
little was available but a large stock of bark. “ Ah! I see,” 
said Father Burke, “tne bark was still there, but the 
Waters were gone.” When, on the other hand, he wrote to 
a friend that no law forbade good people to be amusing, 
and that they might be Sankeymonious without being Moody, 
the pun scarcely seems to us to rise to quotation-level. 
In his schoolboy days, after the pattern of his countryman, 
Goldsmith, he seems to have acquired rather a reputation for 
backwardness than not, and was wont to quote his old school- 
master’s saying that “but for him, he’d be the biggest donkey 
in the Claddagh;” but his peculiar sense of fun at all events 
must have had an early development. The master was of the 
flogging order of Dominie; and on one occasion, when young 
Burke was hoisted, after the old fashion, for the purpose of 
punishment, he stuck a long pin between his teeth, and on 
receiving his first stroke, dug it well into the nape of the neck 
of the “ hoister,” who dropped him with a how! and ran away, 
followed by the master, Burke meanwhile making his escape 
into the town and leaving the situation rather complicated. 
In after days, he was wont to delight novices and brother- 
priests with exhibitions of acting or mimicry, sometimes 
acting the characters of Dickens, of whom he was very 
fond; sometimes posing in exact imitation of the Laocoon 
or the Belvedere; sometimes mimicking his fellow-priests or 
superiors; and not unfrequently incurring rather severe 
reprimand from those who, to Mr. Fitz-Patrick’s disgust, 
failed always to realise the humonr of it. 





With such a disproportionate amount of matter devoted to 
this side of the great Dominican’s character, we confess to 
being, on the other hand, disappointed with the quotations 
from his sermons and addresses that are given to us, and 
dissatisfied with the picture of his spiritual life which the 
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book presents. A great deal of the last, to our thinking, is 
too sacred to be dealt with as it is in the book before us. 
Nor do we think it well to be admitted into the privacy of the 
inner cell of an eminent ascetic at Rome, whose name and 
qualities are fully given us, where the walls are deeply 
stained with blood from his repeated scourgings, adminis- 
tered to himself every morning when he rises from the 
coffin which serves him for couch. Is it very wrong that we 
cannot help thinking of the two dethroned monarchs in The 
Rose and the Ring? We feel sure that the comparison must 
have occurred to “the other Father Burke,” though he was 
devoted to Dickens, and did not much care for Thackeray, 
but that he never would have wished such things to be 
published in detail. 

We must take the Father’s eloquence a good deal on 
trust from his present historian. He gives us more of the 
effects produced than of the eloquence which produced them. 
The Superior of the Christian Brothers at Cork gives the 
following testimony :— 

“In the pulpit as a preacher, and on the platform as a lecturer, 

Thomas Burke was always grand and overpowering. He was 
greater, I think, as a lecturer, though in both he was a master. 
In the pulpit whatever he touched he adorned. The theme in his 
hands had always a new aspect. His division of the subject, 
treatment of the points, beauty of language, and his intense 
earnestness made all seem new. Nor did it matter what kind of 
audience he addressed. He was as much at home with children 
as with mature intellects. I heard him give a retreat to thou- 
sands of boys and girls, and all was death-like silence for the hour 
hespoke. He completely captivated the youngest and most vola- 
tile of his hearers. I could never lose the impression his sermons 
made upon me,” &c. 
It is, of course, impossible to reproduce the effects of an 
orator in this way, but there is a medium between that and 
the phonograph. Careful and genuine reports of speeches 
bring them home to us far more than description, and that is 
what we miss. 

It was in America that Father Burke seems to have created 
the greatest effect as a speaker and preacher; and in a land 
of oratory that is a great distinction. Of course he had there 
the great advantage of giving the freest rein to the passionate 
patriotism which was only second to, if not as much as, his 
attachment to his faith—of which indeed it seems to have 
formed part and parcel—the great characteristic of his life. 
The Irishman spoke in every word; and his intense quickness 
to take offence, on which Mr. Fitz-Patrick dwells as a lofty 
kind of merit, seems to bave been doubled when he suspected 
—usually, as it appears to us from the instances given, 
without the slightest ground- that any reflection on his 
nationality was intended. When an unlucky Papal guard 
incurred the suspicion, he was overwhelmed with such a 
terrific torrent of rebuke in choice It: lian, that he shrank 
abashed into his giant boots. An Irish orator vituperating 
in Italian certainly sounds rather terrible. In America he 
dwelt in fervent periods upon his favourite subject; and it 
was here that he followed, and once we believe met, the late 
Mr. Froude upon the platform, to counteract and traverse the 
historian’s allegations upon the Irish theme :— 

“Cromwell retreated from Ireland, having glutted himself 
He collected 6,000 Irish 
boys — fair, beautiful, stripling youths— and sent them to 
Barbadoes; there to languish and die before they had come to 
the fullness of manhood. O great God! is this the man who has 
an apologist in the learned and generous historian who comes in 
oily words to tell the American people that Cromwell was one of 
the bravest men that ever lived, and one of the best friends 
Ireland had ?” 

Whether Father Burke annihilated Froude so utterly in 
American esteem as Mr. Fitz-Patrick says he did, we are not 
called upon to decide, a vague wish that there was a Statute 
of Limitations somewhere about Oliver Cromwell taking the 
place of other convictions in that respect. But what we are 
called upon to decide, and do decide, is that the book before us 
presents us with what we hope and fully believe to be a dis- 
torted picture of a great orator and a fine character. A spoiled 
low-comedian, and a rather unscrupulous practical joker, is 
not what we desire to have left upon our minds of one of the 
finest preachers, if not the finest, of our day. Some of the 
examples of his preaching would have been none the worse 
for omission either. The terrible pictures of Dantesque 
Infernos with which at times he convuised and agonised his 
hearers may possibiy have been excusable under the circum- 
stances when they were given, but without explanation or 
context, and as specimens of oratory, they merely repel. 








MR. GOSSE’S LATEST POEMS.* 

Mr. Gosss began his poetical career at an early age, and it 
must be nearly twenty years since he claimed the attention of 
the public by his first volume of lyrics. On Viol and Flute, 
of which a new edition was published in 1890, showed much 
of the passion of youth, something of its extravagance, and 
not a little of the influence of stronger men. Its faults were 
obvious, and its merits, if less distinct, were not such as a 
merely skilful versemaker could claim. There was the feeling 
of a poet in the volume, if not a poet’s inspiration; and it 
would have been rash perhaps to pronounce that the tree 
which bore those early blossoms would not bear golden fruit 
hereafter. 


The volumes published more recently by the poet show 
significant progress in taste, in feeling, in the perception of 
Nature, and in the technical niceties of the poetic art. Mr. 
Gosse is one of the most accomplished versemen of the day, 
and the careful reader will discover many a verbal felicity as 
he makes his way through the present volume. He is still 
in the prime of life, but in In Russet and Silur the brilliant 
turmoil of mid-day is already exchanged for the silence and 
the shadows of evening. Sobriety is the keynote of the 
volume. He is growing grey and old, he says; it is time, at 
this parting of the ways,— 

“ To rise from life’s rich board before 
The host can point me to the door.” 
And he consoles himself in the belief that— 


« Age has yet its prime delight, 
For thought survives, and thought is best.” 

Like all men who have cherished high hopes, and have lived 
long enough to see how wide is the gulf between aspiration 
and achievement, Mr. Gosse looks back on the pleasing 
illusions of his youth with sympathy. They have vanished, 
but they have not left him desolate, for though the ideal of 
the poet has been broken, love remains. He may have dis- 
covered that the Muses’ oaths are faithless, and that if success 
has come, its joy has ceased to charm; but there is something 
in life better than ambition, and there is one who will not 
think less of him for failure. From a beautifal poem, entitled 
“The Prodigal,” we quote the final stanzas :— 


“Ah! take me home; my pride of pinion broken, 
My song untuned, my morning-light decayed! 
I bring thee back thine own old love for token 
That { am he for whom it toiled and prayed. 
Undone the toil, and vain the intercession ! 
But, ah! beneath thy fire for my success 
There lurked a hungry sense of lost possession, 
And for my failure thou’lt not love me less. 
Dear! for my sake the streets will ne’er be lighted ; 
The Senate never ring with cheers for me! 
Open thy garden-gate to one benighted, 
And take me safely back to peace and thee.” 
Many of Mr. Gosse’s lyrics appear to be produced by the art 
that is due to culture rather than to the fire of inspiration. 
They gratify the reader, but they do not take him captive; 
and it may be questioned if there is one in the volume that 
has enough of music or of imagination to live long in the 
memory. One of the most graceful, and the most worthy to 
be remembered, is the following, in which the writer’s craft is 
less obvious than the poet’s feeling :— 


“ Faint lines of grey are in that hair 
That was one year ago so fair, 
So curl’d in gold, so wav’d with light, 
And still the feathery hours flit by, 
And we grow older, you and I, 
And still I wait for your reply, 
And all your answer still is flight. 
You touch my hand a little while, 
You pierce me with your flashing smile, 
You dart away, away, away! 
O for the skill to hold you fast, 
O for the art to win at last 
One sunset hour ere life be past, 
One thrill before the nerves decay.” 
There is no mark of effort here, and ear and heart are alike 
satisfied. In “The Wounded Gall,” too, the story is told 
with simplicity, and the apt moral at the end gives it an 
effective finish. The poem, which we quote in a slightly 
abridged form, would have pleased Cowper, and might, with 
some difference of handling, have been written by him :— 
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“ Along a grim and granite shore 
With children aad with wife I went, 
And in our face the stiff breeze b ‘re 
Salt savours and a samphire scent. 
§o wild the place and desolate, 
That on a rock before us stood— 
All upright, silent, and sedate— 
Of dark-grey gulls a multitude. 
‘They rose and wheeled around the cape, 
They shrieked and vanished in a flock; 
But lo! one solitary shape 
Still sentinelled the lonely rock. 
With painful care it downward crept ; 
Its eye was on the rolling sea ; 
Close to our very feet, it stept 
Upon the wave, and then—was free. 
Calmly it steered, and mortal dread 
Disturbed nor crest nor glossy plume ; 
It could but die, and being dead, 
The open sea should be its tomb. 
We watched it till we saw it float, 
Almost beyond our furthest view ; 
It flickered like a paper boat, 
Then faded in the dazzling blue. 
It could but touch an English heart 
To find an English bird so brave; 
Our life-blood glowed to see it start— 
Thus boldly on the leaguered wave; 
And we shall hold, till life departs, 
For flagging days when hope grows dull, 
Fresh as a spring within our hearts, 
The courage of the wounded gull.” 
Sometimes the singer’s view of life is unpoetically cynical. 
Like the poet Gay, he regards life as a jest, and looks upon 
his fellow-creatures as playthings :— 
“The streets are full of human toys, 
Wound up for threescore years ; 
Their springs are hungers, hopes, and joys, 
And jealousies and fears. 
They move their eyes, their lips, their hands; 
They are marvellously dressed ; 
And here my body stirs or stands, 
A plaything like the rest. 
The toys are played with till they fall, 
Worn out and thrown away. 
Why were they ever made at all? 
Who sits to watch the play ?” 
Sometimes he mistakes ingenuity for poetical fancy, as in his 
treatment of the grotesque conceit that love-letters purged 
with fire are turned to stars :— 
“Tn tears of joy they once were read, 
In tears of suffering slowly burned ; 
And now to stars hung overhead 
Can each be turned ? 
O leaves too warm to be discreet, 
O panting words that throbb’d too loud, 
With starry laughter now you meet 
Behind a cloud! 


Alas! the Magians knew your names, 
Ye ancient lamps of amber light ; 
’Tis vanity of passion claims 
So rare delight. 
We might as well lay claim to Mars !— 
And yet—I surely understand 
That softest yellow flashing star’s 
Italian hand.” 
The “Memorial Verses” contain, we think, scme of Mr. 
Gosse’s best efforts, and nothing can be better than the first 
stanza—it is a pity that the poet wrote a second—dedicated 
to Blake :— 
“They win who never near the goal, 
They run who halt on wounded feet ; 
Art hath its martyrs like the soul, 
Its victors in defeat.” 

In his more ambitious efforts—as, for example, in the 
pleasant dedication to the late Mr. Stevenson, and in the 
Spenserian stanzas headed “ Chattafin”—Mr. Gosse shows 
he is a master of his instrument, and his diction is poetical 
in a different sense from that in which the term “ poetical 
diction” has been applied to the versemen of the last 
century. He has studied his art, and his work—wholly 
free from the limp feebleness which is unfortunately not 
always 2 bar to popularity—would demand respect for its 
technical skill, even if it had few higher qualities to boast of. 
That Mr. Gosse possesses some of those qualities we gladly 
recognise. He bas the poet’s sense of beauty, his eye for 
colour, his love of natural objects, his sensibility to the 
emotions aroused by memory. And when to these gifts may 











be added a taste that is rarely at fault, enough has been said 
perhaps in praise of an author whose position in the world of 
literature is chiefly due to his prose writings. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Canon MacOCout has the place of honour in the Con- 
temporary Review with an article the drift of which is that 
England and Russia should strike up a friendly alliance, and 
above all things, free Armenia from the Tark. Nothing short 
of complete emancipation will, he maintains, free any Christian 
subjects of the Porte from the danger of oppression which is 
justified by thesacred law. He questions whether the Russian 
Emperors desire Constantinople, the possession of which 
might split up Russia; but argues that even if they obtained 
the Imperial City, England would have nothing to fear, as 
Russia would then have no motive for threatening India. 
Russia might even be a counterpoise to France in the Mediter- 
ranean, where France, with Biserta in her hands, is far more 
formidable to this country than Russia could ever be. The 
paper is a very good statement of the case from that 
point of view, and as regards the advantages to be gained in 
Asia from a Russian alliance is, we think, correct, but the 
Canon does not allow quite enough for the Russian desire for 
aggrandisement in revenue-yielding territories, for the effect of 
Russian domination in extinguishing national life, or for the 
chance that Russia and France might combine in an effort to 
reduce Great Britain to a Power of the second rank. They 
could then distribute Asia and Africa between them.— 
Mrs. A. Ireland’s account of Mr. Froude does not add 
much to our comprehension of that rather complex character. 
She evidently thought him a cynic, but states, apparently 
with conviction, that he meant no unkindness to Carlyle, and 
that he concealed more, much more, of the married lives of 
the Carlyles than will ever now be known, especially a 
decision of Mrs. Carlyle’s to leave him, and his remark 
thereupon that he should not miss her much. The threat 
was certainly made, for Mrs. Carlyle’s letters bring it out, 
and Mr. Froude did not conceal it; and the remark may 
have been made, for Carlyle’s humour had often in it some- 
thing of brutality; but we should require much stronger 
evidence before we believed in the sincerity of either the 
one or the other. He was a peasant of genius, and she was 
a disappointed woman, also with genius; but they would 
have been miserable apart.——‘“ An Eastern Resident” 
attempts to defend Sultan Abdul Hamid, representing him 
as a man devoted to improvement, especially in sanitary 
matters and education; but in his final sentences, he seems 
to us to give away his case :— 

“If Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid would come out of his palace, restore 
to the Porte its full responsibility, disband his secret police, trust 
his Mohammedan subjects,and do simple justice to the Christians, 
his life would be far more secure than it is to-day, with all his 
precautions; his people and all the world would recognise the 
great and noble qualities which they now ignore, and welcome him 
as the wisest and best of all the Sultans. The sad pity of it is 
that he will never do it. It is too late. The influence of the 
Palace favourites is too strong. He will appear in history not as 
the Sultan who saved the Empire, but as the one who might have 
saved it and did not.” 

Add that the Sultan rewarded the perpetrators of the frightful 
oppressions in Bulgaria and Armenia, and we have a man who 
can scarcely be considered the best of the Sultans, and is 
certainly the worst of the European Sovereigns. That he 
possesses a certain ability, and is greatly dreaded in his 
own dominions, only makes defence of him more difficult 
even for those who acknowledge, as we do, that his position 
at the meeting-point of two radically different civilisations is 
exceeding hard.——Mr. H. W. Wolff sends a paper on German 
insurance against accidents, the pith of which is that the 
German system does protect 18,000,000 of persons against acci- 
dent without too heavily burdening capital, though he admits 
that Herr Krupp has to pay £12,000 a year, which he must 
obtain from somebody. The paper is well worth study by all 
interested in the subject, but leaves on us the impression 
that while the German system works as yet fairly well, a 
longer time than eight years is required to test the extent of 
the burden placed on capital and the State, and that the 
exceeding rigidity of German methods of demanding pay- 
ments and proofs of accident must also be taken into the 
account. There is a most interesting account of James 
Darmesteter, the French Jew Orientalist, who, hampered 
through life by ill-health and bodily deformity, made of him- 
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self one of the greatest of Orientalists and most persuasive cf | 


essay-writers. He was a really great Semitic scholar, and | 
we once had personal evidence from an English expert of b's 
almost unaccountable knowledge of Pushtoo and its kindred | 
tongues, and of the folk-lore embalmed in them. Unlike most | 
Oriental savants, he watched the progress of almost every 
variety of knowledge, and had a deep interest in religious dis- 
cussion, releasing himself gradually from the agnostic position, | 
and forming for himself a new creed compounded of Judaism 
and Christianity, which we do not profess to understand 
clearly, but which at least acknowledged the supernatural. 
“The religion of the twentieth century,” he wrote, “ will 
spring from the anion of Jewish prophetism and science,” and 
he included Christ among the Jewish prophets. His faith 
came, we fancy, to a rather lofty Deism, with the progress 
of man, and especially of French man, as the first purpose of 
the Deus. His ideal was Joan of Arc.——Mr. Goldwin Smith 
pieads with eloquence and obvious conviction for his old 
thesis that Great Britain would be safer without Canada. He 
denies utterly that the Canadian route to the Far East is ot 
any great value, the Government of Washington being able 
to block it whenever it pleases, and questions whether 
Canadians are really so devoted either to the Empire or to 
autonomy as to fight for them to the lust ditch. He writes 
well, as usual, and with his arguments against the possi- 
bility of an effective British federation we heartily agree, but 
he leaves out two of the points on the other side. We have 
no right to desert Canada until she asks us to do so; and if 
we did desert her out of mere fear of consequences, we should 
lower the morale of the whole Empire, losing thereby more in 
actual energy than could be taken from us by a defeat after 
a great war. If Canada wishes for absorption into the States, 
there is an end of the matter; but until she does, we must, we 
conceive, run the risks involved in our present position, risks 
of which we are painfully aware, but which would appertain 
to any other wide dominicn. 


The Nineteenth Century publishes two political articles, one 
by Mr. Keir Hardie and the other by Sir Wemyss Reid. 
Neither will do much to clarify thought. Mr. Keir Hardie 
declares that there are three hundred organisations connected 
with the Independent Labour party; that they are pursuing 
an active agitation; and that, on the whole, they dislike 
Liberals more than Tories. That is clearly his own view, and 
his counsel is to defeat the Liberals, and thus leave only two 
parties on the field of politics, the Socialists and the Tories. 
That, he says, has been the policy pursued on the Continent. 
and its success in England will, he evidently thinks, give 
victory to a party pledged to make the condition of the un- 
employed its first consideration. Mr. Keir Hardie probably 
exaggerates his own influence, and certainly exaggerates the 
readiness of successful English workmen to sacrifice every- 
thing for the benefit of others who have failed—Sir Wemyss 
Reid believes that the Ministry will retain a majority through 
the Session, that they will pass a Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, an Irish Land Bill, and a Registration Bill, through the 
House of Commons ; that they will dissolve upon the question 
of abolishing the Veto powers of the House of Lords, and that 
this question will have the support of the entire Liberal party. 
We agree with the first two propositions, but as to the third, 
Sir Wemyss Reid offers no satisfactory evidence, and deals in | 
assertion rather than in argument. He admits, moreover, | 
that before the Liberals can win at the elections they will 
have to capture the indifferent, who have usually, we may 
remark, when excited, a proclivity to Toryism. The truth is, 
we none of us know what the ballot will produce, not even 
Sir Wemyss Reid. Professor R. K. Douglas writes on 
the “Triumph of Japan,” but he adds little to our know- | 
ledge, his main thesis being that the Japanese may and 
will reorganise Corea on a much better system. The 
world entirely believes that, bat not being so sure of Japanese 
disinterestedness as the Professor is, it wants to know whether 
Japan will keep Corea as well as improve it, and how much more 
Japan will demand in consideration for her exertions. 
Cav. W. L. Alden, late American Consul-General in Rome, 
sends an “appreciation ” of Crispi, which is interesting as testi- 
mony to the Italian Premier’s disinterestedness and entire 
want of ecruple when his great objects are concerned. To his 
disinterestedness, Mr. Alden bears positive testimony. His 
business as barrister has always paid him better than office, | 











and “when Naples passed under the control of the Royal | lies, I suppose, in Socialism. The relations that are spring- 





Government, Crispi returned to Pulermo. Through his 
bands had passed the treasures of a Kingdom, but, like Gari- 
baldi, he quitted it a penniless man. When, a little later, he 
was elected Deputy from Castelvetrano, a subscription was 
necessary in order to pay his fare to Turin. There are few 
crimes of which Crispi’s priestly or Radical enemies did not, 
in his latter days, accuse him, but no sane man has ever 
ventured to suggest that he enriched himself when the 
Neapolitan treasury was in his keeping, and he could have 
plandered it without fear of punishment.” Crispi, neverthe- 
less, according to Mr. Alden, “manufactured” the despatches 
which induced Garibaldi to invade Sicily, thus deceiving, no 
doubt for Sicily’s sake, his own leader; and most Englishmen 
will reject the excuse offered for his divorce of his first wife. 
She drank and spent too much, and Crispi was in love 
with another woman, whereupon he availed himself of a 
technical flaw in his first marriage due to some local 
Maltese law, and married his second bride. Mr. Alden 
thinks that entirely right; but if that is the whole 
story—which we doubt—the enemies of Crispi, when they 
called him a bigamist, had plenty of ground to go upon. 
The first marriage, be it understood, was intended by both 
husband and wife to be fally legal, and was believed by them 
both to be so; indeed, according to Roman Catholic ideas it 
was so, the ceremony having been publicly performed by 
a Roman Catholic priest unfamiliar with the complicated 
local laws of Malta———We cannot see that Mr. R. B. 
Brett has added much to our knowledge either of the Queen 
or Lord Beaconsfield ; and Miss Garnett’s paper on “ Women 
under Islam” is one-sided. There is, of course, no doubt that 
Mussulman women have much influence—women have it 
everywhere, irrespective of creed—that some of them are 
cultivated, and that a great many are indiff-rent to their 
seclusion; but the system does not make for the kappiness of 
women. Miss Garnett says: “Sultanas are almost, without 
exception, of slave origin,”—that is to say, the mothers, even 
of Sultans, are always girls of the harem bought from their 
families or in the market. Anybody who remembers that 
this is, or may be, equally true of all Mussulman houses, 
will understand how difficult it is for the better women 
to keep a position, and how deep and bitter must be 
the jealousy which is the central passion of the harem. 
Mahommedan custom gives a certain dignity to a wife, 
but there is practically no such thing as illegitimacy; 
and the slave, if she bears a child, may be the real ruler of 
the house, the superior in all things but status of the woman 
who despises her. 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. J. C. Swift MeNiell, Q.C., 
suggests, as has often been suggested before, that the question 
of the House of Lords may be settled by the Crown sum- 
moning only such Peers as it pleases to attend Parliament. 
That is, he contends, quite legal, though the present practice 
has existed, as he admits, since 1295; and we are not con- 
cerned to dispute the point. The only real question is whether, 
of all possible solutions of the difficulty, the people would 
not most dislike a House of Lords not only picked, but dis- 
missed at the pleasure of the Minister of the day. Moreover, 
supposing that Minister to be Lord Salisbury, what is to pre- 
vent his reverting to the ancient practice, and giving it by 
statute the force of law? The proposal is only a dodge, and 
great revolutions cannot be carried through by dodges. If 
the Upper House is to be abolished, or its veto, the 
people must say so by a crushing majority, and all re- 
sistance, even of argument, will end. The most interest- 
ing article in the number is Mr. Sidney Whitman’s sketch 
of Count von Moltke, which will, we think, greatly 
deepen the impression of his military ability, and of 
the essential sternness, almost amounting to cruelty, of his 
character. He was a hard, penurious, domineering maa, 
with a most irritable temper, who regarded his soldiers as 
pawns in a game of chess, and thought them, if they all died 
on the field, well rewarded by having done their duty. “If,” 








| he said on one occasion, “ the whole brigade remains stretched 


on the sod (auf der Strecke), it will have accomplished its 
purpose,—that of arresting the enemy for ten minutes, 
and will thus have done its duty!” He had, it is 
said, a singular prescience in politics, and made the 
following prophecy as to the relations between England 


and France:— The greatest danger now for every country 
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ing up with Austria I consider very good. Like Austria for- 
merly, France will, of course, snort for revenge; but when 
she recovers her strength, she is more likely to turn against 
England than against the mighty Central Power that has 
been formed in Europe. England will then reap the fruits of 
her short-sighted policy.” Mr. G. Drage pleads that on the 
whole the Jew immigrant into England is a most useful 
citizen who positively creates new trades. Most of his 
arguments we have heard before, but the following is to us 
quite new. We were under the impression that in tailoring 
at least the Jew undersold the British workman, but this is, 
says Mr. Drage, entirely inaccurate. The Jew takes lower 
rates, but by subdividing work among a group he earns a 
higher wage than the Englishman :— 

“The secret of the Jew’s success lies in that word ‘ organisa- 
tion;’ it has nothing to do with starvation wages. On the cou- 
trary, the Jewish tailors and tailoresses know their value. The 
women are to be met with only in coat-making, the best-paid 
branch of the trade; trousers and vests are left to their Eng- 
lish sisters. Cap-making, again, is said to be not sufficiently 
remunerative to attract Jewesses, and the employers are obliged 
to fall back upon English labour. As far as average daily earn- 
ings go in the tailoring trade, the advantage is wholly with the 
Jew, owing to his genius for subdivision. The English tailor, 
says Miss Collet, is slow to understand that, given such sub- 
division, ‘low rates per garment do not necessarily imply low 
earnings per day.’ If he would only condescend to take a lesson 
from his Jewish competitor he might easily reverse the positions ; 
‘nothing but his conservatism prevents him from successfully 
entering into the field opened up by the Jews.’ ” 


That is really curious, as evidence how deeply mental capacity 
enters into the question of wages for hard labour.——Sir Evelyn 
Wood continues his account of the Crimean Campaign, from 
which we extract two stories to us absolutely new. The 
Russians, it appears, defended themselves with portable 
mines :— 

“ When Lord Raglan saw the Freneh drive the Russians out of 
the Mamelon he gave the signal to assault; our guns ceased to 
fire on the Quarries, and seven hundred men ran forward to the 
flanks of the work, from which the Russians were easily driven, 
with a loss of one hundred men. Our casualties were kut few at 
the moment, as the men, having been ordered to advance on the 
flanks avoided generally treading on a number of fougasses which 
had been laid down in front of the Salient. These were boxes 
holding from 30 Ib. to 401b. of powder sunk flush with the surface 
of the ground, and so fitted with detonators as to explode when 
touched. They were not always fatal, for I saw asoldier who had 
stamped on one returning from the attack absolutely naked, 
every part of his clothing having been burnt from off his body.” 


And this describes General Pélissier, believed in England to 
have been an able brute, in an unexpectedly softer light :— 

“Notwithstanding an unwieldy body, and his three-score years, 
his active mind and iron resolution put fresh vigour into the 
siege operations, and the successful though costly attacks on the 
Cemetery near the Quarantine harbour, which was taken on the 
night of May 23rd, with a luss of 2,300 men, showed the French 
army it had a Chief who would shrink from no sacrifice in order 
to attain the mastery over our enemy. It would, however, be a 
great mistake to believe that this man of hasty speech, and rough 
seventeenth-century sort of humour, which occasionally reminded 
one of stories in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, was wanting in kind- 
ness of heart, or incapable of the warmest affection. The ‘Staff 
Officer,’ in his Letters from Head-quarters, in describing the visits 
of the French Generals, on the day following Lord Raglan’s 
death, to the room in which the body was laid out, observes they 
were all overcome by grief; but of this man we all had believed 
to have an adamant heart, he writes, ‘ Pélissier stood by the bed- 
side for upwards of an hour, crying like a child,’ ” 

We have said enough of the National Review elsewhere, 
and the New Review hardly comes within the scope of asketch 
intended to indicate the best papersin the half-crown magazines, 
We must mention, however, that Mr. Henley has assumed the 
editorship, and intends evidently to make his magazine read- 
able first of all. He will have to beware of the temptation to 
publish articles like Mr. Street’s eulogy of Charles II., in 
which the single object is to maintain an original view, even 
if it can only be done by forgetting facts, such, for example, 
as that Charles was the secret pensioner of the deadly 
enemy of Eagland. Nobody doubts, that we know of, that 
Cuarles If. was a witty and, in his way, gentlemanly man of 
the world; but he was also a traitor, a despot, a man who con- 
cealed, and indeed denied, his creed for the sake of con- 
venience, and one whose profligacy excited the disgust even of 
a lax observer like Pepys. Mr. Street describes him as a very 
good fellow, but he says nothing of his conduct in allowing 
his fellow-Catholics to go te the shambles on the evidence of 
Titus Oates, whom he knew absolutely to be a perjured liar, 
and would, had it paid him, have tortured as James II. did. 





Blackwood has many readable papers; but we do not notice 
one of the first mark, unless it be the admirable description 
by Mr. Walter Harris of his escape in Morocco from a band 
of armed mountaineers. It is a real ride for life, as exciting 
as any Scott ever recorded; and, we should suppose, just a 
little dressed for the reader’s benefit. At least if it is not, 
the writer is terribly frank, his device for escaping a Mussul- 
man who had thrown him down and intended to kill him, 
being one which a less-truthful narrator would have omitted 
to record. He repeated the Fatiha, the Mussulman confession 
of faith, and was immediately spared as a Moslem. Most men 
will do a good deal in defence of their lives; but Mr. Harris 
should read Sir A. Lyall’s lines on that subject, and as an 
expiation feel them. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Administration of the Marquis of Lansdowne. By George W. 
Forrest, B.A. (Office of Superintendent of Government Printing, 
Calcutta.)—A useful volume this, if only to show the vast variety 
of interests which the Viceroy of India has to consider and, as far 
as possible, to safeguard. ‘A guiding principle,” writes Mr. 
Forrest, “of Lord Lansdowne’s internal policy was the promotion 
of asystematic inquiry into the facts and circumstances of the 
Empire.” Facts are an excellent foundation of action, and Lord 
Lansdowne’s action was very varied. Famine he had, we may 
say, of course to relieve. The law of marriage was reformed, the 
legislative councils were reconstituted, the Presidential Army 
system abolished, the Indian Mints closed, the 4} per cent. Loan 
converted, a mission sent to Afghanistan—and these are only a 
few of the things he has done. And yet Lord Lansdowne’s 
tenure of office was not eventful beyond the average. 

Lord Amherst. By Anne Thackeray Ritchie and Richardson 
Evans. (Clarendon Press.)\—Lord Amherst was certainly not 
conspicuous among the “ Rulers of India,” as far as personal 
abilities were concerned. Asan administrator of internal govern- 
ment he was timid. Of course itis difficult to say where reforms 
become possible; still, one cannot but think that if Lord William 
Bentinck had been preferred, instead of being postponed, to 
Lord Amherst—there was a question which of the two should 
succeed the Marquess of Hastings—certain social changes might 
have been made earlier. The foreign policy of Lord Amherst 
had of necessity to be spirited. Sent out to be a man of peace, 
he found himself compelled to undertake the Burmese War, and 
to crush Hyder Ali by the storming of Bhurtpoor. These things 
make his government a period of more than usual interest. The 
narrative, which is a happy combination of the knowledge of the 
expert and of literary skill, does justice to its subject. 





The Phormio of Terence Translated into English Prose. By M. 
H. Morgan. (Cambridge, U.S.)—This is in every respect a 
scholarly production. The volume itself has a classical air 
about it. Professor Greenough, his name happily metamor- 
phosed into one already famous in scholarship, Gronovius, con- 
tributes a prologue; the miniatures with which the Vatican 
manuscript of Terence (attributed to the tenth century) is illus- 
trated, have been reproduced; finally, Mr. Morgan has executed a 
spirited and idiomatic translation. Even the “ Inscription,” as it 
may be called, has been felicitously imitated, as follows :— 
“Relata XX. post Saecula die Concordiensi Professorib. Litt. 
Lat. Cont. Harv. Curatoribus Luderum Egit in Universitatis 
Theatro Grex Academicus Modos Fecit Recentiores Unus ex 
Curatoribus Tibis Impav. IV. Caroli Guil Elcot Praesidis Anno 
XXV.” The last four lines of the Prologue run thus :— 

**Tgittir quod nos Latine agemus pdllio 
Graeco vestiti, imagost nostri Saeculi ; 
Ornatus e-t antiquos, antiqua actio, 
Recéntia ac novo in libro sunt rélicua,” 
Which are thus Englished by the writer :— 


‘The Latin that we speak in Greci'n dress 
Mirrors the nature of our age no less. 
Ouly the ou’ ward acts and garb are old, 
‘he rest is fresh as when ’twas first unrolled.” 


The miniatures are given in as many as twenty-six plates, and 
are curious in the extreme, though scarcely ornamental. The 
persona or mask, with its huge mouth, is particularly hideous. 
We do not wonder that, as Juvenal has it, “ personae pallentis 
hiatum formidat infans.” 

Hogarth’s Works. (J. Dicks.)—We have here nearly seventy 
plates of Hogarth’s most famous pictures reproduced. (We do 
not see, by the way, the most famous of all, “The March to 
Finchley.”) Some of them, on the other hand, are but rarely 
seen, and some, it must be allowed, are not well worth seeing. 
Of course the collection is interesting as a whole, but it is not 
meant virginibus puecrisque. Each engraving is explained and 








commented on in a page or more of letterpress. 
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Mountain, Moor, and Loch. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
(Sir Joseph Causton and Sons.)—This is an illustrated guide to 
the traveller who desires to journey from Glasgow to Fort William 
by the West Highland Railway. He first has described for his 
choice the Great Northern and Midland routes. Arrived at 
Glasgow, he has his Highland tour before him. This volume tells 
him something of what ke may expect to see. The West High- 
land Railway, it will be remembered, crosses Rannoch Moor, an 
achievement which naturally suggests the passage of Chatmoss 
early in railway days. Not far from this it reaches its nearest 
point of approach to the Highland Railway. Loch Ericht lies 
between them, Dalwhinnie on the latter line being near its north- 
eastern, Rannoch and Corrour almost equidistant from its south- 
western end. 


We may include in one paragraph notices of the four volumes 
now to be mentioned :—Attempt at a Catalogue of the late Prince 
Louis-Lucien Buonaparte. By Victor Collins. (Sotheran and Co.) 
—Prince Lucien Buonaparte carried the energy characteristic of 
his family into the collection of a library which should illustrate 
linguistic science. To possess himself of specimens of every 
European language and dialect was his first object; later on he 
extended his ambition to all the languages of the world. His in- 
tention was to construct out of the vast mass of material thus 
gathered a catalogue which should also be an exposition of Com- 
parative Linguistic ; but life failed him. It was a great loss, but 
we can hardly complain of fate, as he was seventy-eight when he 
died. In what Mr. Collins modestly calls an “attempt at a 
Catalogue,” more than thirteen thousand works are enumerated, 
and, when occasion demands, described. The Prince’s widow 
wishes this library to be preserved intact. Here is a chance 
for a millionaire. Let Mr. McCalmont devote a small part of his 
four millions to it.——Historical Catalogue of lhe Water-Colour 
Drawings by Deceased Artists in the Manchester Whitworth Institute. 
(Cornish, Palmer, and Howe, Manchester.)—Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house contributes an Introduction and edits the whole. It is 
illustrated by photographs. We are glad to see a list of photo- 
graphs for sale (at a shilling each), This is an effectual way of 
extending the benefits of the collection. List of Books and 
Pamphlets Relating to Orkney and Shetland. Compiled by James 
W. Cursiter. (Peace and Son, Kirkwall.)—We did not know, we 
might say, in imitation of Pliny the Younger, that there were 
booksellers in Orkney. But it seems that there are, and that of 
strictly local works there is a considerable supply. Mr. Cursiter’s 
collection fills seventy-three pages, and may be reckoned to amount 
to about eighteen hundred volumes. St. George’s, Hanover 
Sqiare, Public Libraries. (For the Public Libraries Commissioners, 
by Wightman and Co.)—The Public Library of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, was founded in 1890, and already contains a 
very respectable number of volumes. This catalogue (of the 
Lending Library) extends to 405 pp. The number of books may 
be estimated at fifteen thousand, allowing for double entries. 








The Antiquary, Vol. XXIX. (Elliot Stock.)—This volume is as 
interesting as usual. We may notice especially an excellent 
article on “An Elizabethan Schoolboy and his Book,” by Mr. 
A.M. Bell. Mr. Bell, we gather, picked up the book for half-a- 
crown at a bookstall, and presented it to the library of B.N.C., 


Oxford. It is an illustrated edition of ‘ Cesar de Bello Gallico,” | 


dating from the sixteenth century, and has had various owners, 
among them a Westminster schoolboy, John Slie by name, 
apparently a chorister (some of his numerous annotations and 
scribblings are of a musical kind). Another interesting article 
in this part is on “The Guanches, the ancient inhabitants of 
Canary,” by Captain Gambier, R.N. A third may be mentioned, 
“King Henry VI. Proceedings as to his Proposed Canonisation,” 
by Mr. Edward Peacock. 


Our Next War. (Blades, East, and Blades.)—The title goes 
on to limit the subject by adding, “In its Commercial Aspect ; 
with Some Account of the Premiums paid at ‘ Lloyd’s’ from 1805 
to 1816.” Our enormous commerce and carrying trade will im- 
pose duties not easily to be discharged, upon us, and it is well 
to be beforehand in estimating their magnitude. Some interest- 
ing facts are here given. ‘ We then required in our Navy alone 
twice as many men as we now employ.” Heligoland was very 
useful to us, and the policy of giving it up looks in the light 
of facts here given very doubtful. But it is quite impossible, 
with any space at our command, to analyse the facts here sup- 
plied. What is clear, is that war must cost us more than it 
costs any other nation, though it may quite possibly leave us 
with a better margin than any other will possess. 


Chapters on Church Music. By the Rev. R. B. Daniel. (Elliot 
Stock.)—There is, of course, much that is technical and inappro 
priate to these columns in Mr. Daniel’s book. He aims, however, 
at promoting edification, a thing which musicians are sometimes 











a little disposed to neglect. He deals, we see, with a question 
that has long divided opinion in England,—the fitness, or unfit- 
ness, of Gregorian music for Anglican worship. His opinion is 
distinctly adverse. He denies, indeed, that Gregorian music 
would be recognisable by its author (if we can so speak of 
hymns). To make it even possible for modern use, it has been 
positively transformed. We get in consequence, thinks Mr. 
Daniel, neither antiquity nor venerableness. 


Materials for the History of the Church of Lancaster. Edited 
by William Oliver Roper. Vol. II. (Printed for the Chetham 
Society.)—This second volume continues the printing of the 
Chartulary of the Priory of Lancaster. The documents, which 
are given both in the original and in translation, are mostly of 
the fourteenth century. They are supplemented by two charters, 
from King John and Henry III.; while some other documents are 
given, three of the four relating to benefices connected with the 
Priory. In one, the parson of Preston Church is brought to 
acccunt for rent that he owed the monastery. In another, a tithe 
payment is commuted for five marks. In a third, we have the 
value of three livings which were in the patronage of the Priory. 
We give these and their modern values (nominal, as given in the 
Clergy List) :— 


Croston £133 63. 8d. £1,038 
Eccleston ... . £53 63. 8d. ... £250 
Heysham ... ae oe §6=—. B20 “m 2504 


The first must have been an even more valuable benefice than it is 
now. Two hundred marks in the thirteenth century was a large 
sum of money.——Another of the publications of the Chetham 
Society is Notes on the Churches of Cheshire, by the late Sir Stephen 
Glynne, edited by Canon Atkinson. Sir Stephen Glynne’s notes 
were commenced in 1833; the editor has brought them up to 
date,—i.e, to 1893, by personal inspection or by communication 
with the incumbents. This combined record, continued over just 
sixty years, is very interesting, Sir Stephen, it should be said, 
made later notes,in many cases up to the year 1869. Excellent 
work has been done in the way of restoration. It is surprising 
to see how much has been accomplished, when all the churches of 
a county are dealt with. Within the sixty years, however, some 
foolish things have been done. Wyburnbury church, fcr instance, 
was rebuilt in 1836; ‘“‘as soon as if was finished, it was under- 
mined by large vaults, and its condition became so dangerous that 
it could not be used for public worship.” In the same year, how- 
ever, the tower, which was more than five feet out of the per- 
pendicular, was brought back to its proper level by Mr. James 
'l'rubshaw, architect, a skilful feat, which contrasts oddly enough 
with the fiasco of the church itself. At Handley church Sir S. 
Glynne speaks of a Norman doorway, which now (1893) has 
disappeared. Such things were done in restorations forty years 
ago. Another church has lost a lancet window. Elsewhere, 
a sixteenth-century tower was added to in 1850; in 1869 it had 
to be rebuilt. Of the seventy-six churches here mentioned, all 
but six or seven have been either rebuilt or restored. We 
have also to mention an Architectural Account of the Churches of 
Shropshire. Part I. Hundred of Brimstree. By D.H. S. Cranage, 
M.A. (Hobson and Co., Wellington.)—The Hundred of Brimstree 
contains fifteen churches, of which two are in Bridgnorth, one of 
them comparatively new, the other with traces, but not much 
more, of antiquity about it. Claverley is a finer and more 
interesting church, exhibiting examples of the chief architectural 
The buttresses, for instance, are in seven styles from 
Norman to Debased. Shiffnal also seems to be an interesting 
church, with the same variety of styles. Tong church, though 
not showing so many varieties, is a fine building. The illustra- 
tions of the volume are reproduced from photographs taken by 
Mr. Martin I. Harding, and ground-plans, drawn by Mr. W. 
Arthur Webb, are given of the more important buildings. 





periods. 


Chats on Invention. By John Martin. (Offices of Invention.)— 
This volume consists of papers which appeared in Invention, and 
are now reprinted. A father is supposed to be discoursing to his 
two sons, and to be describing to them how they may develop the 
faculties which find their outcome in invention. These conversa- 
tions contain, it is almost needless to say, much interesting matter. 
There are anecdotes of what has been done in this direction, of 
Sir Josiah Mason, for instance, who made a huge fortune out of 
improvements of the steel-pen. At thirty he had scarcely a 
sovereign which he could call his own; at sixty he gave £360,000 
to endow an orphanage and the co'lege at Birmingham which bears 
his name. Narratives of past achievements naturally give sug- 
gestions for new ones. That any one can be taught the inventive 
faculty can hardly be affirmed; that it may be brought out when 
dormant is likely enough. And it is not by genius, but by ordinary 
ability, that the common business of the world, whether in this or 
in any other matters, is transacted. 
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We must content ourselves with commending to the notice of 
readers whom its subject concerns, The Organisation and Adminis- 
tration of Lines of Communication in War, by Colonel George 
Armand Forse, C.B. (W. Clowes and Sons), substituted, we 
gather, for an earlier work published in 1882, and made “ obsolete 
by the issue of the regulations framed by the Hon. G. C. Dawnay’s 
Committee in 1886,” 


Novets.—Run to Ground. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. (Hutchin- 
son.) —The exposure, by means of hypnotism, of a piece of villainy 
committed five years before, that is referred to by the title of 
Run to Ground, furnishes a sensational, dramatic, and extremely 
improbable finale; but we did not find the preceding chase 
particularly thrilling, which is perhaps owing to its not being 
sufficiently worked in as an integral part cf the story, or perhaps 
to the difficulty of feeling keenly interested in what was over and 
done with so long ago. If the heroine had a few faults, she 
would be such an eminently likeable young lady, that one is half- 
ashamed of wishing for the addition of a little proverbial rough- 
ness to relieve the insipidity of her course of true love. The 
instances of defective English to be met with in the book should 
perhaps be regarded as local colouring, inasmuch as nearly all 
the characters are in a chronic condition of considering hunting 
to be the be-all and end-all of existence, and amongst people of 
that sort a high standard of scholarship is possibly not to ke 
expected.—A Perfect Fool. By Florence Warden. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—The resemblance between A Perfect Fool and “ Beauty 
and the Beast,” gives rise at an early stage to the idea that the 
disguised Prince of the fairy-tale is to be looked for in the person 
of the boorish master of the wonderful palace where Miss Beauty 
takes up her abode. Before long, however, this idea is disturbed 
by suspicions that the Prince’s part may possibly be assigned 
to a still more unlikely individual—that is to say, a mysterious 
deaf and dumb lunatic kept in confinement by Mr. Beast—and 
finally the suspicions are justified by events, when the lunatic 
proves to have been either not afflicted at all as supposed, or 
else cured, and everything ends as it should do. Though the 
story is nonsense, it displays some ingenuity of construction ; and 
readers who do not object to a tissue of improbabilities may find 
the novel assist in beguiling time on a railway journey.—— 
How He Became a Peer. By James Thirsk. (Ward and Downey ) 
—In this novel is depicted the process whereby a gutter-snipe of 
plebeian origin is transformed into a millionaire, Peer, and friend 
of royalty; and the closing sentence, l’argent peut tout, which 
seems intended to account for the startling metamorphosis, can 
be accepted as a partial explanation only, because his ascent by the 
successive rungs of domestic service, grocery business, gambling on 
the Stock Exchange, and politics, to the summit of the ladder of his 
ambition, would certainly not have been accomplished if he had not 
been endowed by nature with an unusual amount of intelligence, 
force of will, and power of sticking to his purpose. One regrets 
to see these gifts, which, if rightly directed, might have produced 
a great man in the best sense of the term, wasted on such an 
utter cad and blackguard as Jem, who is absolutely devoid of 
conscience, honour, generosity, or goodness, and whose sole claim 
to regard is that though he repels, he does not bore. The book's 
satire and whole style is characterised rather by boldness than 
delicacy of touch; and we trust that when next the author takes 
pen in hand, he will select a more attractive subject than Jem 
Walsh to write about, and devote somewhat less of his attention 
to the seamy side of human nature.——Ventured in Vain. By 
Reginald E. Salwey. (Hurst and Blackett.) —The hero of 
Ventured in Vain deserves a great deal of commiseration. It is 
really extremely hard on a good, right-minded young man 
to be made the unconscious usurper of somebody else’s fortune, 
by his mother’s unscrupulous act in suppressing a will with 
the aid of a wicked butler (who, by-the-by, insists on being 
bribed to silence by the curious method of receiving £100 
notes pinned into the leaves of the grocer’s monthly book)— 
because, of course, the butler will sooner or later inform the son 
of the transaction, and then the latter will inevitably be made 
wretched by a conflict between filial anxiety to shield his mother’s 
reputation, and high-principled desire to restore the fortune to its 
proper owner. When, however, the aforesaid owner is a lady to 
whom he is engaged and devotedly attached, who heartily returns 
his affection, and is just as eager to become his wife after she 
knows of the crime as she was before, then marrying her is a 
natural common-sense way out of the difficulty that ought evi- 
dently to be adopted at once; and as one sees no reason for 
Godfrey’s delay in doing so, one gets out of patience with him, 
and is inclined to wonder whether a desire (on the author's 
part) to fill a certain number of pages can have any- 
thing to do with the needless prolongation of his woes —— 
Hetty’s Heritage. By Noél Dene. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This 
novel consists of two volumes of harmless rubbish cemented 
together with a secret which is, from the beginning, so open a 








one that no reader will be astonished at the end to behold the 
housekeeper’s niece blossom out into a gentleman’s daughter and 
great heiress. Though ske is ‘‘as good as gold,” and credited 
with “strict ideas of honour and honesty,” yet, as it is not 
usually considered quite the thing to appropriate to oneself stray 
articles found in other people’s drawers and cupboards, we must 
confess to being a little surprised to find her obtaining posses- 
sion of an important letter and tin-box in a manner that 
leaves room for considerable doubt whether the stigma cast 
upon her character may have been altogether unmerited, not- 
withstanding her innocence of that particular theft whereof 
she was accused. Why is one of the personages described as 
a “strange” mixture of cunning and deceit? It is a combina- 
tion which seems to us to have no strangeness at all about it.—— 
Rachel Dene. By Robert Buchanan. 2 vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—The reviewing of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s novels has for a long 
time been very depressing work, and the reviewing of Rachel Dene 
is by no means an exhilarating duty. Those who remember Mr. 
Buchanan’s early verse and some of his earliest prose cannot have 
any doubt that he is a man of genius; but there is no genius— 
there is not even respectable literary skill—in his latest story. 
It is a mere melodramatic pot-boiler, clumsy in construction, 
improbable in incident, and utterly destitute of any of the 
qualities which belong to literature. Some of Mr. Buchanan’s 
recent utterances seem to indicate his lack of respect for his 
fellow-men, but he might retain some shrel of respect for 
himself and his own really great gifts. 


We have received Vol. XI. of the Select Library of the Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, edited by Henry Wace, D.D., 
and Phillip Schaff, D D. (Parker, Oxford.)—This volume contains 
Sulpitius Severus, by Alexander Roberts, D.D.; Vincent of Lerins, 
by C. A. Heurtley, D.D. (whom we may venture to congratulate— 
Professor Heurtley took his degree nearly seventy yearsago) ; and 
John Cassian, by the Rev. Edgar C. S. Gibson, M.A. 


MaGazIngEs AND SERIAL Pusiications.—We have received 
the following for January:—Part 40 of A History of the English 
People, the Magazine of Art, the Century, Scribner’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Magazine, the Picture Magazine, the Strand Magazine, 
the Woman at Home, the Studio, the English Illustrated Magazine, 
the Bookman, the Humanitarian, the Monthly Packet, the Atlantic 
Monthiy, the Boy’s Own Paper, London Society, St. Nicholas, the 
Expositor, Belgravia, the New Review, Temple Bar, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Gentleman’s Magazine, Macmillan’s 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Expository Times, the 
Girl’s Own Paper, the Sunday at Home, Lippincott’s Magazine, the 
Idler, the Month, the Artist, the Portfolio, the Parents’ Review, tho 
Thinker, the Author, the Anglican Church Magazine, the North 
American Review, Knowledge, Review of Reviews, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Forum, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Strand Musical Magazine, 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal, the Paris Mode, Work, Chums, Cottage 
Gardening, Little Folks, the Quiver, Illustrated Modern Art and 
Literature, the Verulam Review, the New World, the Ladies’ Kennel 
Journal, the Evangelical Magazine, Parts 8 and 9 of the Natural 
History cf Plants, the Economic Journal, the Law Quarterly Review, 
the American Historical Register, Colonia, and the Journal of the 
Marine Biological Association of the United Kingdom. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—»———_ 
Balf. ur (R. G.), Central Troths and Sde-Issue2, cr 80 oee..cseesseseeees (Clark) 36 
Bell (R.), Women and Children: a Guide for Mother 8, cr 8vO ...... (Simpkin) 6/0 


Berenson (B.), Lorenzo Lotto: au Essay in Constructive Art Criticism, 
roy 8vo.. ..(Putnam’s) 15/0 
Body (0. Ww. fe ‘Permanent Value of the Book of “Genesis, “or ‘Bv0 (Longmans) 5/0 














Burn (R.), Ancient Rome and its Neighbourhood, cr S100.) (Bell) 7.6 
Carus (P.), The Gospel of Fuidha, cr 80 ..........c0csee.sseeceoees (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Cuester (M. ), Dante Vignettes, TEAR es ee (KE. Stock) 2/6 
—_ 5 ad Miltiades, Themistocles, &c., Notes, &c., by E. 8, Shuck- 
MAUR, LEON . <ceeascocnsscceobensisecuseresessoosssessvenssosesasccsiees ( Camb. Univ. Font 16 
Councillor’ 's Wedding, and other Speriee, laa GeO... .cccessscssccccovess ced (R.T.S.) 2/0 
Crawford (W. R.), Common Words Commonly Mispronounced...... (Blackie) 20 
Cynewnlf’s ** Elene,” a Metrical Translation, by. * —_ -ABlackwood) 3/6 
Denney (J.), Studies i in Theology, cr 8vo ........ ...(Hodder & oe 5/0 
Dice (A.), The Revelation, cr 8vo.. E. Stock) 6/0 
Dicksee (B.), The London Building Act, cr 890. oceteee .... (Stanford) 5,0 
** Dies Irm:” the Story of a Spirit in Prison, 12mo (Blackwood) 1/6 
Drummond, Via, Veritas, Vita, Hibbert Lectures, 1894 (Wil iams & Norgate) 10/6¢ 
Ellison (. J.)s Sermons and Addresses on Church Temperance, &c, 
SUPE vs dcdcauhnces GANe Gl easadvaahesstdeuaonentsucesctasaesuceh® EROS! oes site Gardner) 5/0 
Farjeon (B. L.), Aaron, the Jew, Cr 8V0 ..........ssssesssernccesenseeees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Frauzelin (J. B.), A Sketch, by N. Wa'sh, S J., Cr 80 ........ccserseveeceeees (Gill) 4/0 
Gregovovius (F, ‘ History of the City of Rome in the Middle ‘Ages, Vols, I. 
A Te co I iow anncecssees couse capecancee ssaceuntrse <sasetelpeuandescotsaeesniaeen (Be'l) each 6/0 
Hammond, Political Institutions of the pret ent Greeks (Camb. Univ. Press) 8/6 
Harnack (Dr. ), History of Dogma, Vol. I., 8vo............ (Williams & Norgate) 10:6 


8vo......(Lonzmans) 3/6 
pivwarsabeul eat 9/0 





Harvey (F. J.), Teachers’ Manual of Physical Exercises, 
Hill (G. B.), Harvard College, cr vo 










H ll (J. 8.), First Bishop in Western Equatorial At r 8vo oem 3/6 
Horne (0.8.), Story of the L.M.S , 1795-1895, cr 8vo ...., eveeseeee(SnOw) 2/6 
Hunt (M.), King’ s Daughter, and other POOMES, CE SVO . ..<cssccoonee (e Stock) 4/6 
Kingsbury (T. L.), Christmas and Ep'phany, WBMO..cssrececee (W. W. Gardner) 2/6 
Knight (KE. F.), Khodesia of To-Day, Cr 8V0........608 pics| 2/6 





Lady Jean’s Vagaries, a Novel, cr 8V0 .........:.s.c008 (R. Bentley) 6/0 
Livy, Book VI., edited by E. Weymouth, BE BOW. ccsasascnsntccacecasneccemmnnnnid (Bell) 2/6 
= omillan (M. ), Globe-Trotter in India Two Hundrei Years Ago, 
MRIS: © 50s cess acsvaccnccwanesvocn sevuvsscans esscosceuvendieeusbansdastenenaserenl (Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Sion (C. A.), Church Plate of the County of Northampten ...(Simpkin) 18/0 
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(Low) 5,0 


MeDonald (D.), Sweet-Sconted Flowers, cr 8vo ( 
Melsncholy of Stephen Allard, a Private Diary, ed. by G. Smith (Macmillan) 7/6 











Milton’s Life, by D, Masson, Index Volume, 876... ..........ss008-s+ee0 (Macmillan) 16/0 
Mnir (W.), Beacon of Truth; Testimony of the Curan, &., cr 8vo (R. T.S.) 2/6 
Miller (G.), Spinal Curvature, 12mo ............ caaasdacedebinwauseen (Scientific Press) 26 
Phillips (M.), History of Banks, Bankers, aud Banking, 4t»......... (Simpkin) 31/6 
Povah (A.), Anuals of the Parish of St. Olave, Hirt Street, 4to ...... (Blades) 21/0 
Riehl (W. H. Von), Die Ganerben, &e., (2M ........0.4-+4 (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/0 
Robusti (Jacopo), called Tintoretto, Life and Genius of, by F. P. Stearns, 

68 BVO cevcvescessccceee «ccocererecece MOA So atat BE (Putnam’s) 9/0 
Roofer (R.), The Fencing Girl, cr 8V0_ ...........6....sssesssecserseseeees (Gay & Bird) 3/6 
gadler (8. H.), Infant Feeding by Artificial Means, cr 8vo ...(Scientific Press) 50 
Scott (C.), Among the App'e Orchards, 12mo........ ES eb cpesare (Remington) 1/6 
Scott (W.), Marmion, with Notes, by J. H. B. Masterman (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/6 
Secret Memoirs of the Court of Lon's XIV., 8yvo ....... doetesstees (Nichols & Co.) 10/6 
Sergernt (A.), Kitty Holden, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
fexti Properti Carmina Recognivit J. P. Postgate, 40 ........060 seereeree (Bell) 3,6 


Southam (A. D.), Flectrical Engineering as a Profession, cr 8vo...(Southam) 3,6 
Souvestre (E.), Le Serf, Le Chevrier de Lorraine, Notes, &c , by A. R. Ropes, 
12M0.....0.00eereeeee (Camb. Univ. Press) 2,0 
Verney (“. M.), Memoirs of the Verney Family, 165v-60, Vol. III. (Longmans) 21/0 
Young (E. R.), Oowixapun; or, How the Gospel reached thc Nelson River 
I Or Se iahictatteiencctntnnssinnisvctenctsenconesecess woseeeee seoeee( Wes. Conf. Office) 2/6 


i“ 
LIBERTY” | SALE of 
' REMNANTS, TRI ° 
STOCK-TAKING WANTS, TRIAL PRINTS and 


COLOURINGS, WEAVERS’ 
SALE SAMPLES, SLIGHTLY S0JLED 
THIS DAY and SURPLUS STOCKS 
and following days. 


At greatly reduced prices in all Departinents, 
LIBERTY & CO., Lid., Regent Street, London, W. 
eo ¢ | &..8. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EBENHAM and FREEBODY are at 

present exhibiting a small collection of 

very fine Nankin Blue and White China of 

the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and E’ghteenth 
Centuries. 

















OLD NANKIN 
CHINA. 





A Detailed Catalogue, giving description of 
shapes, patterns, sizes, dates, and prices, post. 








free. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, W4xgus stzen, 
ISTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 


simulated veuralgia, and nervous deprossion, 
are frequently caused by some peculiari:y of the 
Vision, which can at once be overcome by the use 


of proper glasses. 
EY E- SEE 
“OUR EYES,” 
by JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S,, &c. 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price ls,; 
Or consult, free of charge— 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optic'an, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


DOES UP 


STRAIN. 








NOT TOUCH 
THE SKIN. 
Prices—4d., 6d., 8d., 10d., & 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, | 


SMEDLEY’S, Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| 
1" | 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Room:; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK, 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a weck. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th, 1895. 





K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Oullege, Oxford, and Master 
at Harrow.—NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY ii7th. Fifty Foundation 
Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Universities. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar 
Engin‘er for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Engincers ix 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 





i ig = QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—A High School 
for GIRLS. Head-Mistrers, Mrs. HENRY R. P. SANDFORD. Pupiis 
prepared for the London Matric. and Camb, Local Exams, but the course is 
careful y modified to suit delicate or backward pupils. Scbool-buildieg modern, 
ee oe. Boarding-honses can be recommended.—Particulars from HEAD. 
{ISTRESS. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 

BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates. There is a fitted gympasium in the house. 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age.—addres:, PIXHOLMK, 
DORKING.—NEXT TEKM WILL BEGIN on FRIDAY, January 18th, 1895, 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA. 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational Franch and 
German.—OCHAMP FLEURBI, LAUSANNE,.—ESCORT January 15th, 1895. 





I gt COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SCHOOL.—About Twelve Open ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
in £20) APRIL —Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





| ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 

Fonnded 1551.—Forty minutes’ ran from London, Handsome new 
bu:luings, fitted with every modern appliauce, Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-ficlds, fives courts. The numbers have trebied under the 
present mangement. Fees moderate and incluzive, Honcu:rs List on appl.ci- 
tion tothe HEAD-MASTER, 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the Twenty-first Session in the Department of Science, 
Technology, and Arts BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 8th, 1895. The Olasses 
prepare for University Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine, as well as for 
various professions. Prospectuses of Day and Evening Classes may be had (post- 
free) from the Registrar. Lyddon Hall is open for the residence of students 
whose homes are at a distance from Leeds. 








| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First-grade 

Endowed School for Uriversities, Army, Professions, &:. Scholarships 
and Exhibitions to the valua of £560 a year. Highest fee, 55 guineas.—D. K, 
NORTON, M.A. Head-Master. 





HURCH of ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE.—TW:? SCHOLARSHIPS are to 
be competed for on JANUARY Il4tb, open to Girls of 14.—Apply to Mias 
WOLSELEY LEWIS (Head-Mistress). 
7 ING’S SCHOOL, ELY.—Governing Body: The DEAN 
and CHAPTER. Public School on moderats terms, high and healthy 
si'ustion. Foundation scholarships awarded at Enatravce Examination, 
JANUARY 25th.—Head-Master: Rev. F. W. HAWES, M.A. (late Assistant 
Master and Secretary, Dulwich College). 








O SERVICE MEN or STUDENTS.—A young married 
Gentleman (formerly on service, now qualifying for the bar), baving a 
thoroughly well-appointed HOUSE in West Kensington, offers all the comforts 
and conveniences of a refined home to two paying guests; terms, two guineas; 
highest references as to scc'al standing given.—Address, ‘‘ Gamma,”’ Box 908, 
Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 125 Strand, W.C. 





\ EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, PRINCES’ 

HALL, PICCADILLY. — LECTURE. TO-MORROW (Sunday) 
MORNING, Jauuary 6th, at 1115: J. A. HUBSON, Esq., on “{The Waste of 
Labour Power.” 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALG 
MALL EAST, from 10 till 5, Admission ls, Catalogue 6d.—ALFXED D, FRIPP, 





AILY GOVERNESS WANTED at HAMPSTEAD | 
(Mornings only), for 1WO BUYS aged 8 and 9,—Address, “C. B. J.,” 
Calder Turner’s Library, Bathurst Street, Hyde Park. 


W INERALOGY.—To EXPLORERS and 
- TRAVELLERS. The EXPLORER’S COURSE. Mr. G. SYNGE, 
F.G.S., will give Laboratory Instruction in this Subject.—For particalars, apply 
by letter to 4 Addison Studios, Blythe Road, W. Kensington, 


IGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 
& 4 STAFFORDSHIRE.—First Grade Modern School with classical side. 
Sp cial attention to Science and Mathematics. During the past term THREE 
OVEN SCHOLARSHIPS ; two in Science (Trinity, Cambridge, and Balliol, 
Oxford) ; one Clas-ical (Merton, Oxford) ; and direct entrance to WOOLWICH. 
in July, tenth place (direct) for SAN DHURST, with 97 PER CENT. cf the maxi- 
mum for Science, Good Lab-ratories, Workzhops, Playing Field, Fives Courts 
Gymnastic Apptiances, Dormitories well warmed and ventilated. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on JANUARY 2lst.—For particul»rs, apply to the Head-Master, G. W 
RUNDALL, M.A., several years one of the Masters of the Army Class at Marl- 
borcugh College. Army, London Matriculation, Cambridge Local Examina' ions 
throughly understood ard prepared for with great succezs, | 

















SoLtomow 


R.W.S., Secretary. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—ELECTION of ASSOCIATES. The day appointed for 
receiving works by Oandidates is WEDNESDAY, February 6t, and the day of 
Election FRIDAY, February 8th 5 PALL MALL EAST.—ALFRED D, 
FRIPP, R.WS., Secretary. 


OPULAR BOOK-CLOB, CLAPHAM, S.W. 
Established 1830. 
Managers of School-Libraries, Village Clubs, Youths’ Institutes, 
G.F.S. Libraries, 
School-Teachers, Chaplains of Worknouses and Asylums, 
are advised to send post-card for prospectus. 
Books L-nt and Exchanged Quarterly or Half-yearly. 





wea HALL, St. James’ Park Srarion, will 

REOPEN on MONDAY, January 7th, at 8 p.m., after extensive eltera. 
tions and additions, as the Largest and Finest REAL IUK SKATING HALL wu 
the World, First-class Orchestra under the personal direction of Mr, Evwasy 
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OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
EGHA 


M. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 16th. The College prepares 
Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for Oxford Pass and 
Honovr Examinations.—Fvr further information and forms of application, 
apply to J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 

Royal Holloway College, Egham, Surrey. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall 

and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, about Fifteen Scholars will be 

elected (seniors under 15, juniors under 14) on Lady-Day.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head. 
Master, J.D. McOLURE, M.A.. LL.M.. to the Boarding-Honse Master, or to the 
Secretary.—LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January 14th, 1895, 


“i potebetencl HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President: LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President : 
THE VEN. THE ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER. 

Head. Mi-tress: MiS3 BURNS, 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 21st. 
Application for Aimis-ion may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or t» 

the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BA «SLOW, tsq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol, 

Boarding House —Mi s IRWIN, 2 Cecil Roa), C.ifton, Bristol. 














T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


A NO +R HOO) US Sine B OSH 'O O11, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, &.W. 
Head-master: F, C0. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
St. John’s College, Cimbridze. 
Careful training in charactzr, and habits of observation; thorough grounding 
in elementary work; preparation for public sshoo!s and Universities, 














ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN), 438 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, 
LONDON, N.W. 

General Education, thorough and modern, cowbined with carefal Home 
Training. Special advantages for the study of Languages, Muse, and Art. 
Pupils prepar-d for University and R.A.M. Examiratio.s. Fully qualified and 
Certificated Resident Engl sh and Fore'gn Governesse, and large staff of Pro- 
fessor:, Entire chirge taken of girls fr'm Initia and the Colonies, Healthy 
neighbour hocd; bracing air. Teunis, Swimming, Rid ng, &c. 

For ‘Terms, list of Lecturers, Referees, &c., seg Prospectus, to be had on appli- 
cation to the Principals, 

SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 21st. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-mistrass, Miss A. J. Cooper, 
F.C.P.—The School Course inclades the Subjects of a High Sc!hvol Curriculum. 
Natural Science wit Laboratory Work; Drawing, Singing, and Harmony ; 
Needlework and Physical Exercises, Fees, Four to Six Guineas a Term. Pro- 
spectuses, &c.. can be obtaived from tre SECRETARY. Tie NEXt THERM 
CUMMENCES JANUARY 22cd, 3895. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley 
and Haudsworth.—18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. Russell, Secretary. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited.— 
HEAD-MISTRE?S.—Owinz to the Resignation of the Head-Mistres:, the 
Council are prepared to receive Applications for the Post. The Salary offered is 
£400 per annum. The Duties mu-t be undertaken not lat-r thin Septemb r, 
1895. Applications, inclosing testimonials, to be sent to T. H. RUSSELL, Esq., 
18 Newhall Street, Birmingkam, on or before January 15th, 1895, 





oe EYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. Fees, 
£63 a year; sons of clergymen, £42, References to the Dean of Peterborongh 
and the Head-masters of Charterhouse and o:her Public Schools.—Full yar- 
ticulare from the Mi-ses FRANKLIN. 


ELLINGORE HALL, NEAR LINCOLN. 


SONS of GENTLEMEN RECEIVED from Public or Preparatory Schools for 
1. Colonial and Agricultural Training, 
2, Other occupation at home or abroad, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, 
Juniors, Backward Boys, and those whose faturs 1s uncertain, con‘inue a 
yeneral practical education wity minual work and much outdoor country life. 
Workshops, Laboratories, Studio, Handicrafts, Kidiag, &c, 
The Hall ise200 feet above sea-level. FRANK ADAMS, M.A, 











SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
HE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 


HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP of CLASSICS and COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE, 

Applications for the above Professorship (vacant in c@ 1-equence of the resigna- 
tion of Professor Boul:er) will be received at the Office of the Agent General for 
South Australia, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, not later than SATURDAY, 
January 19th, 1895, Salary, £600 a year. Duties commence on June Ist, 1895, 
Particulars of tenure and duties may be obtained at the Agent-General’s Office. 











DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Laxcaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 





Terms of Subscription, 
—__—~>_—— 
: Yearly. Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... ass ote? BSc -3,..00°7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 


lonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, ta ; 


Quarterly 


110 6 su00015 3.0000 7 8 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Ld.), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
The College owns ard farms for the instruction’of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres, 
Prospectu:, &c., from Resident Director, at College; or from London Office, 
6 Victoria Street, adjoining Westminster Palace Hotel, S.W. 





ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

etree in attendance, Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides Fees, £65 to £75. year. Successes 1893-4: Five open 
Scholarships and one Exhibition, This Term: FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
in (LASSICS, ONE SC1IENCK EXAIBITION (at Tiivity College, Cambridge), 
and ONE SCIKENC& SCHOLARSHIP. Highteen boys gained Higher Oertifi- 
cates with fourteen distinctions ; also Woolwich Entrance (cleventh place). 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19th,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


BRUGES. — Thorough ENGLISH EDUCATION with 
» Modern Languages. BOYS REOEIVED from seven years. Special 
Militia Class, Absolutely inclusive terms, Yor particulars and Prospectus, 
apply, “ W.,” care of Biver and Co., 298 Regent Street, W. 








LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment ; thicty bedrooms for sixty boarders, 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matric, Examination. Climate bracing, 
healthy ; every care taken of delicate boys. 


cr iat cai aa ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848 
INVESTED FUNDS .. 1 se se 20,000,000 
IVERPOOL anv LONDON anp GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


INVESTED FUNDS... 20. 0. ese ove . £8,406,405. 


FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 


EXPENSES MODERATE. LIFE BONUSES LARGE, 
DEATH DUTIES. 


This Company is prepared to issue Life Policies covenanting to pay th 
DEATH DUTIKS direct to the Government Authorities BEFORE GRANT 
OF PROBATE, aud to secure the same advantage, when desired, to UNEN- 
CUMBERED EXISTING POLICIES. 

1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. . 


HEaD OFF ces {7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 





CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 


Just published. 


A CATALOGUE OF STANDARD WORKS 


IN NEW AND HAND-:OME BINDINGS, 
and of important New Books of the Season, suitable for Christmas and 
New Year’s Gifts, 
Post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
37 Piccadilly, W.; and 149 Strand, W.C., London, 


1895. 
NOW READY, 67th Edition, Super-Royal 8vo, 1,774 pp., cloth gilt, price 38s. 
SIR BERNARD 


BURKE’S PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE, 
Together with Memoirs of the Privy Councillors & Knights. 


“*The most complote and monumental of Peerages is the well-known compila- 
tion «f Sir Bernard Burke, C.B...... Burke’s Peerage is quite above criticism; it 
is unique and remains by itself as the type of a book o? reference.”"—Times. 

London: HARRISON and SONS, 
Booksellers to the Queen aud H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall. 











GEORGE MEREDITH'S ~ 
NEW STORY, 


“THE AMAZING MARRIAGE,” 


BEGINS IN THE 
JANUARY NUMBER (Now Ready) of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


I.—ENTER DAME GOSSIP AS CHORUS, 
II.—MISTRESS GOSSIP TELLS OF THE ELOPT- 
MENT OF THE COUNTESS OF CRESSETT 
WITH THE OLD BUCCANEER. 
» III.—CONTINUATION OF THE INTRODUCTORY 
MEANDERINGS OF DAME GOSSIP, Ti. 
—— WITH HER SUDDEN EXTINC- 
» IV.—MORNING, & FAREWELLTO AN OLD HOME, 





Cuar, 


” 


Titles of 
Chapters in 
this Number. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Limited. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR OWEN: based on his Correspondence, his Diaries, 
and those of his Wife. By his Grandson, the Rev. RICHARD OWEN. With a Chapter by the Right Hon. T. H. HUXLEY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. [Second Edition. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 163. 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., formerly M.P., and sometime Governor of 
Ceylon: an Autobiography. Edited by Lady GREGORY. [Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Ext107, Author of “ An Idle Woman in Sicily,” “ Old 


Court-Life in France,” &e. 
ConTENTS:—Pio Nono—Countess Spaur—Cardinal Antonelli—Il Re Galantuomo—Garibaldi—The Roman Buonapartes, ‘‘Madame Mére,”” Queen Hortense, 
Princess Pauline, &c, 








With Portrait, crown 8vo, 63. 

JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S., the Great Artistic Potter: his Persoual History. 

By SAMUEL SMILES, LL. ito Author of “The Lives of the Engineers,” of “Self-Help,” “Character,” &c. 

Large crown 8vo, 6 

THE ODES OF HORACE AND THE CARMEN SASCULARE. Translated 

into English Verse by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

*,* A few Copies of the Large-Paper Edition, at 21s. _- net, are still left. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 1 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF “WILLIAM BUCKLAND, 

D.D., F.RS., sometime Dean of Westminster, twice President of the Geological Society, and President of the British Associa- 

tion at Oxford in 1832. By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 

2 vols. crown 8vo, 243, : : 

TALLEYRAND. By Lady Buennernasserr (Countess von Leyden), Author of “ A Life 


of Madame de Staél.” Translated from the German by FREDERICK CLARKE, late Taylorian Scholar in the University of 


Oxford. 
ith Portrait, crown 8vo, 7: 


EARLY ADVENTURES IN. PERSIA, BABYLONIA, &c. Including a 
Residence among the Wild Tribes of the Zagros Mountains before the discovery of Nineveh. By the Right Hon. Sir A. 
HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. Condensed from his larger Work, and revised by the Author. With an Introductory Memoir by 
Lord ABERDARE. 

With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 


SIR VICTOR BROOKE, Bart., Sportsman and Naturalist: his Diaries and 
Correspondence. With a chapter on his Researches in Natural History by Sir WILLIAM H. FLOWER, K.C.B., Director 
of the Natural History Branch of the British Museum. Edited, with a J — of his Life, by O. LESLIE STEPHEN. 

With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6 

AN UNRECORDED CHAPTER OF THE INDIAN MUTINY : being the 

Personal Reminiscences of REGINALD G. WILBERFORCE. late 52nd Light I-fantry. Compiled from a Diary and Letters 


written on the spot. [Second Edition. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By the Rev. C. H. Simexinson, M.A, 


Rector of Farnham, Surrey. 


SPEECHES ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. By the late Lorp SrraruepEn 


AND CAMPBELL. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL: from its Origin to the publication of “Waverley.” By 
Professor WALTER RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 
*,* This work is bound in two forms, either as a library book, or as one : the Series of “ University Extension Manuals.” 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7 


A SELECTION FROM THE WRITINGS ‘OF DEAN STANLEY. Edited 
by the Venerable A. S. AGLEN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews. 
A NEW SERIES, §&vo, 14s. 


DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 


SUBJECTS. Translated, in accordance with the wish of the late Author, by MARGARET WARRE. 
ContTENTS :—Universities, Past and ’Present—Founders of Religions—The Empire of Charles the Great and his Saccessors—Anagni—The Destruction of the 
Order of Knights Templars—The History of Religious Freedom—Various Estimates of the French Revolution—The Literature of the United States of America, 


With Portrait, crown S870, 122, 


SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES. By Ilexen, Lady Durrertn (Countess of Gifford). 


Edited, “with a Memoir, and some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, the Marquess of DUFFERIN and AVA. 
[Third Edition. 





NEW EDITIONS, 


With Illustrations, medium 8y9, 21s, 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and Domestic. By Wi.rsip J. 


CRIPPS, 0.B. Fifth and Revized Edition. 
rown 8vo, 93, 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTA- 


MENT. By GEORGE SALMON, D.D. A New Edition (Seventh), with APPENDIX, consisting of Six Notes by Dr. SALMON, 
*,* The Append: x may be be Rongns be domazat ly, price me 


NEW EDITIONS saa MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 


t 8vo, 


HANDBOOK FOR INDIA, CEYLON, AND BURMA: including the Provinces of Bengal, 


Bombay and Madras, the Punjab, North- West Provinces, Rajputana, the Central Provinces, Mysore, &c. , the Native States, and Assam. With 55 Maps and 
Plaus of Towns and Buildings, and a new Chapter on Cashm re, 
02 Meps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s, 


With 
HANDBOOK FOR ROME.  ke-arranged under the Kditorship of the Rev. H. W. Punien. 
The Classical Archeology by Professor RODOLF : . ANC LANL. a > Sculpture Galleries described by A. 8, MURRAY, LL.D., Keeper of the Greek and 
a mi un Ant quities at the British Museum. The ure Galler-es Revised by the Right Hon. Sir A. HENRY LAYARD, G.O.B., "D.0.L. Printed on special 
thin, light paper, 


Feap. 8vo, 23. 


HANDBOOK OF ANCIENT ROMAN MARBLES: consisting of a History and Description 


of all Ancient Columns and Surface Marb'es still « yin Reme, with a List of the Building map they are found. By the Rey. H, W, PULLEN, 
M.A., Au thor of “ ‘Lhe Fight at Dame Europa’s ‘School 1,” &c. 











JOHN MUI RAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. }-Bota. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an geome 
light Dinner Wine, or for usin 
with or without water. The qaali ~ 13s, 7s. 6d, 
will be found eqnal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST, ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINK, old in 
bettie. We can strongly recom. 
meni thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found eqnai to wine offered 16s, 9a, 
at wucb higher prices by the small 
foreizn houses who pester private 
cousamers in England, 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 225., 263., 308., 368,, 42s. per 
lozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condit‘on, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordcanx, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1839, All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND GO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
‘ North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-np Capital .........ccrsesreesescee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fand 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughont the 
Jolonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 

olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
tor collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 — Cross, 
ONDON, Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Kates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 





W. C. MAODONALD, Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 


| HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW NOVELS. 


KITTY HOLDEN. By 


ADELINE SeraeEant, Author of “Caspar Brooke's 
Daughter,’ Sir Anthony,” &c, 3 vols. 


A BOOTLESS BENE. By 


M. K. Le C1nrc, Author of “ Mistress Beatrice 
Cope,” ‘* A Rainb_w at Night,” &c. 2 vols, 


A MAID OF THE WEST. 


By Mrs. GranGae, 2 vols. 


A WOMAN’S LOVE LESSON. 


By Emir J. Dunnam, 3 vols. 


PENHALA. ByClara Lemore, 
Autkor of ‘A Harvest of Weeds,” ‘‘ Gwen Dalv’s 
Ordeal,” &c. 3 vols, 


IN A NEW WORLD. By 


Mrs. Hans Biackwoop. 1 vol, crown 8vo, 63, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRERT. 


i Rek Bee Ook... 2B AW EK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSIT ?, repavable on demand. 

TWv PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimam morthly balances, when not drawn 
bele w £10), 

STOCKS ard SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








TERRIBLE Accident is often the 
resnlt of a slight act of carelessness; there- 
fore we caunct guard too mach Sgaivst the babit of 
treating trifles with contempt. In dealing with our 
health, this is a matter of great importance. Many 
vuluab'e lives bave Leen prematurely lost through 
the regi: ct of a trifling cold or fur want of atientioa 
being paid to the mest simple of the laws of savita- 
tion. In order to keep the body in a robust 
condition, frequent d: ses «f Holloway’s Pills should 
be taken; they purify the b!ood, whi Ist they clea se 
the system from dizease germs, For rhevmatics, 
gout, sick headache, las:ituce, liver and stemach 
disorders, &., no other remedy can equal them. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents ror JANUARY. 


Russia AND ENG@ranv. By Canon MacColl. 

REcOLLEcTIONS OF J. A. Frovizw. By the late Mrs, 
Alexander Ireiand. 

Tue Mora Aspect oF DISESTABLISHMENT AND 
DisENDOWMENT. By Canon Knox Little. 

Surtan App u1-Hamis. By an Kastern Res‘dent, 

SReeperaaen AND PURETANISM, By Professor J. W, 

ales 

Accioent Insurance, By H. W. Wolff. 

JamMEs DarnuesteTer. By M. Gaston Paris. 

Tuk CoLontaL ConFERexce. By Goldwin Smith, 

THE New Securarism. By Walter Walsh. 

Tue Work or THE Loxpoy County Councit, By 
Sidney Webb. 


London: Issister and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.0. 





The ONLY Review publish d at ONE SHILLING, 
HE NEW REVIEW. 


The First Volume of the New Series commences 
with the January Number. 
7 NEW REVIEW. Edited by 
W. E. HENLEY. 
SECOND EDITION new ees containing 

TWO NEW POEMS by the late ROBERT LOUIS 
STEV: NSON, and twelve other contributio:s of 
grvatard varied interest. 

Orders received at all Bo kstalls, Booksellers’, ani 
Newsugents’. Publisbed by 
W1Li1AM HeEInemany, 21 Bedford St., London, W.. 





On Jsnu-ry 4th, 4d.; post-free, 43d. 
HE BUILDER "NEW YEAR'S 
NUMBER. Thirteen beantiful and intere t ng 
large plates, Art-lovers should send stamps for a 
copy to the 
Publisher of “ Tur BuripeEr,” 46 Catherine St., W.% 





rR ¥’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCO A, 


“There is no beverage which can so confident! be 
recommended.”—Midical Annucl, 1893. 





UNVILLE’S OLD 1% 16 wt 
WHISKY is recommen¢ed by the Medical + 
fersion in prefereces to French Brandy. They h Id 
he largest stoek of Whisky in the world, Sup lied 
in casks and case3 for home use and exporta‘ion. 
Quotation; on application to DOUNVIULLE and Co., 
Limited, Royal [rish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Etrand, 
London, W.C. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





PaTnons {ie Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
Prrsipent—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Osgarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of eee Depury-CHairman—The Hon, EDWARD W. 
OUGLAS, 


Prrsicran—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Feq., M.A., M.D. 


SECRE Takr—G, H. H 


Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1.A. 
ODGSON, Es “4. ig Me 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR 5 ated RELATIVES. 


(For Qualifications, 


see Prospectu 





Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. 


Annual Income, £387,862. 





SPECIAL FEA 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remark: 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 


TURES :— 
THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


ably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
8 


~~ Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general popniation. 


4,—The combination of ihe above favourable cire: 


ALLY LarGE bonvusrs to the Assured Members. The Bonus decla 


imstances bas resulted iu the return of EXCEPTION. 
red for the 5 years ending 





May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, muking the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 


£2,622,813. 
5.—The Reserves for the So ciety’s Liabilities have 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION 
6.—Assured Mewbers have therefore ABSOLUTE S 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
in THE Unirrep Kinepom: : 
ECURITY with the prospect of the coztinuance of a 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES orantTepD at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 3 BOOK. 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 We:t 23rd Street, New } 


e 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of 

sented by their Branch 

for filling, on the most fave ur ‘ble ter’ ns, orders for tucir own STAND: 
AY, 


PUBL IC to the excellent facilit'« 


iF) aa MERICAN BOOKS 
tio 


PUBLIC ATIONS, and for 
CATALOGUES sent on aprii 





PSTAIRS and 





York, 






Hou se in L 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
IDENT-P. ATIE yi od givi 
Private Asy ums 






willing to RECEIVE hg 
forms, sent gratis. The 1; 


commend d.—Adarcs s, Mr. C, L. ICKER, 8 L areaste 








ng full particulars and 
» &c. Schools also 
r Place, Strand, W.C. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL 








OvuTsIDE Pacr, TweLve GuINFAS, 





PARC. 0500000 snsisedsvivacsssanuesesaabicien £1010 0 
Half-Paye « oS. 6 
Quarter-Page.......6 . SH¢6 
Narrow Column ... ; ae 2 
Half-Column .......0 - 115 0 
Quarter-Column ......... . O17 6 
ComMPANIRFS, 
Outside Page.........ccseeee cccvccssesls 14 O 
Inside Page ccccscccoccscsecccsesceesce 18 1B GO 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 

(half-width), 5s.; and ls, per line for every additional 

line (containing on an average twelve words), 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 

lds. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’* 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 





" Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
. | upon matiers of business, should Not be adc lressed to the Epiror, but 
| to the POBLISHER, ! Wellington Street Strand, W.C. 


Terms: net. 





DOWNSTAIRS. 


y Miss THACKERAY, 


B 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
idon | permission) from the Cornhiit Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two § 
RD | in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORE'! 
and PERIODICALS,— | Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIQ, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





mps, OF 
AKY, 
» to whom Subscriptions and 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S LIST. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
In 2 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top. Uniform with “The Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti.” Price 36s, net. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: a Biography. 


Oom;i'ed from bis Papers and Correspondence by Horatio F, Browy. With Portraits and other 


Illustrations, 


“A painful, a tragic......and yet at the same time an inspiring, an exhilarating book.”—Saturday Review. 

“These two choicely printed and illustrated volumes reveal w'th almost startling fidelity the characteristics 
of a svf-conecious and intrcspective bat charming man.”—Standard. 

“A very intimate delinea‘ion of a very exceptional personality.”—Times, 

“ Jt is st'll Symonds who socaks, bis speech interests us 2s it never did be’ore. We are inclined to think 
that his * Life’ will prove the kiss admized and the most darabe of bis compositions,”—Mr, EpmunD 


GossF, 12 the St. Jaines’s Gazette. 


NOW READY AT 


1 vel. crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


MELTING SNOWS. By 


Prince Emit von ScHornaicu - CAROLATH. 
Transiated by Margaret Symonds. 

“Well worth translating, The subject of the story 
is one of eternal interest. It is told with singular 
beauty and delicacy, and without a grain of false 
sentiment.””— Bookman, 

“The beautiful romance of Melting Snows so exce’- 
lentiy translated by Miss Margaret Symonds as to be 
an English work of a.t...... She has relected for trans- 
lation what is a masterpiece in its own kind.”— 
S,ectator. 





1 vol, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


With 14 Plates, Designedand Rtched by Wittiam 
Strang, R.P.E. Printed on thick Japaness 
paper by F. Gouldivg. 

*,* Also FIFTY SETS of Early Impressions of the 
Pia‘es, specially printed by F. Goulding, on Old 
French hand-made paper, and mounted ia a Port- 
folio. Each Portfolio numbered and signed by the 
Artist, price £3 3s, net. 

“A sumptuous edition illuctrated by Mr. Strang 
with great artistic power.”—Times, 





ALL LIBRARIES. 
2 vols, small 4te, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


The HERO of ESTHONIA, 


and other Studies ia the Romantic Literature of 
that Country. By W. F. Kirey, F.Z.8., F.LS., 
Corresponding Member of the Finnish Literary 
Society. With a Map of Esthonia, 





1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 12s, 6d, net. 


CHARTERHOUSE, OLD and 


NEW. By E. P. Earpiey Witmor and KE. C. 
ETREATFEILD. With + Origiuul Ktchings by 
D. Y. Camzron, R.P.E. 
“ Jovial memories of the past......Mozt entertaining 
reading.” —Daily Chronicle, 





1 vo’. small 4to, buckram, gilt top, price 7s, 63. net. 


MATTEO BANDELLO. 


Twelve Stories Selected and Done into English. 
With a Memoir cf the Author. By Prrcr 
PINKERTON, 

“Mr, Pinkerton and Mr. Nimmo deserve the warm 
thanks of all Jovers of letters for this beautiful 
edition of a fascinating and unjustly forgotten 
author.”—Star, 





COMPLETION of the BORDER WAVERLEY. 


Edited by ANDREW Lana. With 250 New and Original Etchings on Japanese paper. 
Complete set cf Forty-eight Volumes may now be obtained from all Booksellers’. Price, in cloth, 6s, 
per Volume. The price of sets in leather bindings may be obtained from the Booksellers’, The Novels can 


be had separate'y. 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


GOOD WORDS 


For JANUARY 
(The First Part of a New Series), 
CONTAINING :— 

A JEWISH PATRIARCH, (Fonti:p‘ece.) Drawn 
by G. L. SEymMouR. 

THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS. Chap:.1-3. By 
8. R. Crockett, Author of “Tue Raiders,” &c, 
lilustrations by Charles E, Brock. 

HER FIRST MIRACLE. By Vipa Briss, 

A GAME WE MIGHT PLAY. By the Marquis or 
LORNE, 

RAMON THE SEVILLE BEGGAR. By Donatp 
Macteop, D.D 

THROUGH NORTHERN TUNISIA. By Witiiam 
Suarp. Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 

CHINESE FESTIVALS. By Prof. R. K. Dova.as. 
With Iilu trations by Chinese Artiste. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THK POOK-LAW. By EpirH SeLiexs. 
TH DISOIPLE WHOM JESUS LOVED. Sunday 

Readings. By JAMES STALKER, D.D, 

SHAVING. By Sir Herspert Maxwe tt, Bart, M.P. 
Iliustrated by A. J. Goodwan, 

THE OFHER WAY ROUND. By the Rev. Canon 
rcoTT, M.A. 

SIR ISAAO NEWTON. By Sir Rozert 8. Batt, 
LL.D. Wit: Portrait. 

HEART OF OAK. Chaps. 1-3. By W. Crank 
MussFEuy, Author of “The Wreck of the ‘ Gioz- 
venor,’”’ &c, 


-BITS ABOUT BOOKS. By Witimm COanrton, 


With Portraiis and numerous Itlustrations. 
ART SUPPLEMENT. Pictures by L. Alma Tadema, 
R.A., W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., J. Burr, Gri zuer, 
Archer, Nightiogals, B. Vantier, ana Hans-Duhl. 
The TIMES, November 23th, 1894, says :—*' Good 
Words still maintains its exseptionaly high 
character.” 
ISBISTER & CO, Ltd., Covent Garden, London. 


BREAKFA3T—SUPPER. 
SP ePs*s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





BOILING WATER OR MILK, 





BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 951, JANUARY, 1895, 2s. 6d, 
CoNnTENTS. 

Ter Crosep CABINET. 

REMINISCENCES OF JAMES ANTHONY Frovups.—IlI. 
By John Skelton, C.B., LL.D. 

Wuist, 

A Yorrreyer. Ohaps.5-9. By E. Gerard. 

My Fscapz From Munnar EBvusutra. By Walter B. 
Harris, 


Nature's Trarnine-ScHooL By “A Son of the 





“GLeantincs” OF JACKSON PRATT. 
Tdidles! izh, 

Known anp Unzsowy. By Stephen Gwynn, 

A MEssace FaoM THS River, By R.C. D. 

Tue BattLe or Pine Yane: How the News was 
Told at Dragon Valey. October 1894, By E. A, 
Irvirg 

Tue Cuuncy In WALES. 


By Lord 


Tez Loocer-on, 


Witiiam Bracewoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





Price ls, net; 14s, per annum, post-free. 


INVESTORS’ REVIEW 


Edited by A. J. WILSON, 
Coxtenrs or JANUARY NuMBER, 
Is TRADE GOING TO REVIVE? 
THe Barine Assets Trust. 
Tue Decay or THE Lonpon GENERAL Omnibus Co. 
British INVESTMENTS In CANADA, 
Hints AND MEMORANDA FOR INVESTORS, 
Grand Trunk Administrative Corruption — Mr. 
Jo-eph Cheam berlain’s Old Age Pensiors “ Bloater ” 
—The Bank of New Zealan'i—Victorian Atfairs— 
The Prutits of Indian Manufacturing and Tradisg 
Companies—Lord Jersey’s Report on the Colcnial 
Conference — ‘Lhe Erie Railway Company — The 
National Provincial Bank Dividené—Tne Bank of 
China, Japin, and the Straits—The Sapphire and 
Roby Company of Montana—“General” Booth’s 
“ Bank ’’—Excessive Prices cf Good Securities, etc, 
A Critica Inpix TO New INVESTMENTS, 
BaLance-SHFET Facts AND INFERENCES, 


Vo’. IV. (July to Dec., 1804) now ready, 7s. 6d. net. 


Loxnros : 29 PatERNOSTER Rew, *.9, 


The Best and Cheapest Cyclopedia 
of the Present Day. 


‘Up to date in every particular.” 


NaTionaL OBSERVER. 


NOW READY, 


COMPLETE IN EIGHT VOLS, 


Price 5g. each. 


Cassell’s 
Storehouse 


OF 


General 
information 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


AND CONTAINING COLOURED 
PLATES, MAPS, Etc. 


The Datty TELEGRAPH says :— 


“CasseLL’s SrorEHOUSE oF INFORMA- 
TION is virtually a new encyclopedia 
with 2 very wide and compre- 
hensive range of subjects, but treated 
in such a concise manner that the work 
will be of less unwieldy proportions than 
those which are usually found to belong 
to reference books of a similar description. 
Vhnile brevity has been studied in most 
of the articles, clearness of expression is 
nowhere sacrificed, nor are technical matters 
allowed to become obscure for the want 
of sufficient space. Room, too, has been 
found for capital illustrations, and for 
coloured plates and maps to accompany 
certain of the contributions, which for their 
general interest or novelty have demanded 
the most careful handling by experts.” 


Tue Datty CHRONICLE says: 


“THe Srorenouse or GENERAL IN- 
FORMATION possesses most of the advan- 
tages of an encyclopedia, without certain 
of its drawbacks. Its arrangement is 
alphabetical, the same as that of the latter, 
and its contents cover the same ground. 
But its volumes are not of suzh an unwield!y 
size, and its articles, almost as numerous, 
are, for the most part, briefer, more concis 
and handier for reference.” 


Tue OBSERVER says :— 


“The compilation is framed on well- 
planned lines, and is carried out with 
accuracy and care. The illustrations 
and maps, which aro all of excel- 
lent quality, will no doubt recommend 
the work to a larger class of readers than 
it would otherwise reach. In its present 
form it would be well adapted as a work of 
reference for the use of a mechanics’ 
institute, and of a village library or readizg 
room,” 


*.* A Detailed Prospectus, 
containing a List of the Contri- 
butors to this Work, will be seit 
postfree on application to 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW, 
Edited by JAMES KNOWLES. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER commences A NEW VOLUME, 


And Contains Contributions by— 
J. KEIR HARDIE, M.P. 


PROFESSOR GRAHAM. 
“THE COLLECTIVIST PROSPECT IN ENGLAND.” 


THE HON. REGINALD B. BRETT. 
“THE QUEEN AND LORD BEACONSFIELD.” 


“THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY.” 


OUIDA. 
MISS LUCY M. J. GARNETT. 


“BIRDS AND THEIR PERSECUTORS.” 
“WOMEN UNDER ISLAM.” 


REV. CANON TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
“ AURICULAR CONFESSION AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH.” 


H. A. KENNEDY. 

GEORGE A. AITKEN. 

MRS. LOGAN. 

THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 

SIR WEMYSS REID. 

E. N. BUXTON. 

PROFESSOR ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. 


“THE PAINTINGS AT POMPEII.” 
*DEFOE'S ‘APPARITION OF MRS. VEAL.’ ” 
“NIGHT TRAVELLING IN INDIA.” 

“ST. MARTIN OF TOURS.” 

“THE POLITICAL SITUATION.” 

“STONY SINAI.” 


“THE TRIUMPH OF JAPAN.” 


CAV. W. L. ALDEN, late American Consul-General in Rome. 
“FRANCESCO CRISPI: AN APPRECIATION.” 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Limited. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE waa 
erage | the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne,—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


“* Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar’?” 
--JoHN Buu. 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1895, 
ConTaIns, among other Articles of Interest :— 


LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD to FANNY 
KEMBLE, 1871-1888—The JEW and the JEWEL— 
LUTTRELL, an Old Society Wit, bu Mrs, Andrew 
Crosse — PRIOR GILBERT’S SISTER — SOME 
BEAUTIES of COWPER—LETITERS FROM a 
FRENCH ATELIER—“ WITH COMPLIMENTS 
and THANKS”’—LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. 
Chaps, 9-11; &c. 


“ One can never help enjoying ‘ Temple Bar.’” 
— GUARDIAN. 


NEW WORKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS, 


AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, Author of “Le Ré-it 
d@une Scur.” With Extracts from her Diaries 
and Correspondence, By Marta CATHERINE 
Bisuop. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Port:aits of 
Mrs, Oraven, 21s. 











SECOND EDITION. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS, 


HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” &c, 
By Cuarites W. Woop. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
3 Portraits and 64 Illustrations, 6s. 
“This Life is unconventionally written, and ore 
o's & pleasant picture of the anthore:s.”—Christian 
orld, 
‘‘The memoir is excellently done, and is beautifully 
as well as bountifully illustrated.’”’—Scotsman. 
“The picture of a singularly upright characterand 
a conscientious writer of fiction, The book is freely 
and attractively illustrated.”’—Yorkshire Post, 


JUST READY. 


FORTY YEARS AT THE 


POST OFFICE, 1850-1890. A Personal Narrative. 
By Frepericx K. Baines, C.B. In 2 vols, large 
crown 8yvo, with diagrams, &c,, 21s, 


JUST READY, 


MEMOIRS OF AN 


AUTHOR. By Percy Fitzcera.p, M.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “ Recreations of a Literary Man,”’ 
‘The Lives of the Sheridans,”’ &. In 2 vols, 
demy 8yo, with Portrait, 28s, 


JUST READY. 


NOLLEKENS AND HIS 


TIMES. By Joun Tuomas Smita, formerly 
Keeper of the Pritt: and Drawings inthe British 
Museum, Edited by Epmunp Gossg, In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s, 


JUST READY. 


THE LIVES OF JAMES 


HOLMES AND JOHN VARLEY. By ALrrep 
Tuomas Story, Author of * The Life of Johu 
Linnell.” In 1 vol. demy 8yvo, 15s, 








Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practiti 3. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS,.ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Jsa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@GA, OCOLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words *‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe ManvuractvrRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, ls, 13d, 2s, 9d., 4s. 64 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s,, 6s., 88., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 103., and 183, For Non. 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s. SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists every whore. 








READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the OMice, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT. 


By the AUTHOR of “DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 
Tn 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“There are not many living novelists who—like 
the author of ‘Dr. Edith Romney,’—combine in a 
higher degree uniformity of mere literary excellence 
with power of dramatic conception, narrative skiil, 
and a facility in portraiture which has vigour with 
refinement and subtlety without perplexing ella. 
siveness.’’—Spectator. 








NOW READY. 


CORNISH DIAMONDS. 


By ExizasetH GoprreEy, Author of “’Twixt 
Wood and Sea,” In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 

**An interesting, well-considered story, with tle 
realities of life allotted fairly to the persons who pl iy 
their parts in it ; a little danger, not too acute ; some 
faults and follies; a happy ending, not too violentiy 
bronght about, but cleverly developed from ch: 
acter; some very n’c3 people, no bores, excell 
local co‘our, good English, aad justice all rc 
piobable es well as poetical—such are the s 
qualities (suffiiiently uncommon to be welcome) ct 
this agreeable novel.”—JVorld, 








ire 





NOW READY. 


LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. 


1 vol. crown Syo, 6s, 
RICHARD BENTLEY and 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Mojesty the Queen. 


SON, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


“A DELIGHTFUL BOOK.”—Btacx AND Warts. 


Just published, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 61. 


An ARTIST'S REMINISCENCES. 


By Rupo.tr LEnMann. 
i L ee. ae Nhe bey expected & gees deal oe 
ehmaun’s book, and we are not disappointed t is 
MR. LEHMANN’S | ooo cling P 
REMINISCENCES. AILY TELEGRAPH.—“Mr, Lebmann’s volume is 
errno readable...... for the writer has seen men and 
EHMANN’S : Pc — boone gift of translating experiences into 
ight and graceful language.” 
MR. . -DAY.—*‘*The book is absorbingly interesting...... 
REMINISCENCES. It is certainly as captivating as a romance, and possesses 
the additional charm of being absolutely true.” 





NEW VOLUME by the anes. of “STANHOPE of CHESTER: a Mystery.” 
ow ready, crown 8yo, 6s. 


The MASK “and. the MAN. By the 


Author of * Stanhope of Chester: a My-tery.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ Very rarely has one the pleasure of 
THE MASK lighting upon so thorouzhly satisfactory a piece of work...... To 
every reader of this excellent novel great and unalloyed p!easure 


AND may confidently be promised.” 
THE MAN. SCOTSMAN. — “Pleasantly and brightly told, and, on the 


whole, of considerable interest.” 





SECOND EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED,.—Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The AWARDEN HORACE. By 


Cuartes L, Graves, Author of “ The Blarney Ballads,” ‘“‘ The Green above 
the Red,” a 


OPINIONS of THREE LIBERAL PAPERS. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ If political satire were always 
THE Fo gay, as ape ome and A = a? are these Unger ora 
ravestie3 o orace, public life would, on one side at least, be 
HAWARDEN changed for the better” . , 
HORACE LIBERAL.—“It is nauseous work to go through this doggerel. 
mE mies Mr. Graves has sinned against literature and against decency, 
+ The greatest lyric poet of the Augustan, and the greatest con- 
structive statesman of the Victorian, age, are included in a com- 
THE _ mae Be a nd to whom they sugge t — but = 
desire to debase and degrade all that is highest in letters an 
HAWARDEN worthiest in life " 
HORACE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—" Tiere is no gall in this pen, 
* | as Southey admitted of * Rejected Addresses.’ But there i: a 





great deal of fun in it ’’ 





NEW VOLUME of ‘‘ The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Now 1eady, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-moroveo, marbled edges, 203, net. 


VOL. XLI. (NICHOLS- O’DUGAN) OF 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Vol. I, was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further volume will be 
issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 
Nore.—A Full Prospectus of ‘‘The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, may be had upon application, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


HERE, THERE, and EVERY- 


WHERE. By Baron de Matortiz, Author of * Twixt Old Times 
and New.” 1 vol, demy 8vo, 15s. [Now ready. 


SANCAN the BARD. A Poem. By 


Epwin J. Evuis, Author of “Fate in Arcadia.” With Frontispiec3 in 
Photogravare by the Author. 1 vol. crown 8vo, linen, 5s, 


TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS 


in AUSTRALIA. By H. A, Wuirs, late Deputy-Governor of Ballarat 
Gaol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6:. 

‘‘ An interesting study of one of the darkest chapters of modern hi-tory 
~— and varied are the stories recounted in this collection.”—Publisher’s 
Circular, 

** Rich in passages of excitement and daring...... has a romantic interest often 
superior to that of a work of the im»gination...... A full account is given of 
Kelly, the greatest and most glorious thief in colonial history,”—Scotsman. 


The CHESS PLAYER’S MENTOR. 


An Easy Introduction for Beginners, Analyses of the most popular 
— for more advanced players, &. By F. J. Lee and G. H. D. 


~~" New Novels. 
A MAN of GENIUS. By Henry 


Morray. 2 vols, [Now ready. 


HOW HE BECAME a PEER: a Story 


of Modern Politics, By James Tuirsk. 2 vols, [Now ready. 


The FRIENDS of INNISHEEN. By 


WILFRED WooLtaMm, Author of ‘* With the Help of the Angels.” 2 vols. 
[ Now ready. 
“Isan idyllic story teeming with human sympatby and literary charm.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


VERA BARANTZOVA. From the 


Russian of SopHIA Kovatevsky. By 8S, Stepnrak and W, WESTALL. 6s. 


[Now ready. 
A DOCTOR in DIFFICULTIES. 


By F. C. Puiips, Author of *‘ As in a Looking-Glass,”’ 


BLACK PUPPY. By sein ELMsuie, 


Ant! or of “ The Little Lady of Lavender.” With7 Fall-paze Illustrations, 
33.61. [ Now ready. 
“This pretty, pathetic, but not mournful story will be a favourite in mé i 
nurseries, The illustrat one are unusually charming.” — Westminster Gazette 
**A charming dog-story.”—Athenzum, 








MACMILLAN AND GCO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. 
Green and Miss Kate Noraate. Vol. IV.., completing the Illustrated 
Edition. Super-royal 8vo, 12s, net. (Vols. I.,II.,and IIL, Super-royal 8vo, 
12s, net each.) 

TIMES,—“ The concluding volume of this admirable edition, which the loving 
and judicious labour of Mrs. Green has rendered the most fitting and enduring 
monument to her husband’s memory.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Perhaps the most handsome history pub- 
lished...... Green’s History is capital re aling in any shape; as now presented, it 
will be a continual source of delight.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It rivals its magnificent predecessors in the beauty 
of its typography and in the extraordinary care and trouble, to say nothing of 
expense, lavished upon it.” 


LAW ina FREE STATE. By Wordsworth 


DontstHorPe, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “Individualism, a System of 
Politics.”” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


HARVARD COLLEGE by an OXONIAN. 


By GeorGe BirKBECK HILL, D,C.L., Honorary Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


INDEX to Professor MASSON’S ‘LIFE of 


MILTON.” 8vo, 16s, 


The BOOK of the ROSE. By Rev. A. 


Fostrr-MELLI4R, M.A., Rector of Sproughton, Suffolk. With 29 Illustra- 
tions, Extra Crown 8vo, 83. 6d, net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It should be particularly welcome to amateurs 

for its bright and lucid writing, its wealth of experience and practical detail, 
and its amplitude of useful information.’ 


The MANLINESS of CHRIST. By Thomas 


Huaues, Q.0., Author of ‘*Tom Brown’s School Days.” New Edition. 
Extra Feap, Svo, 3s, 6d. 


The PILGRIM of the INFINITE. A Dis- 


course addressed to Advanced Religious Thinkers, on Christian Lines, By 
Wi.tiaM Davies. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
GLASGOW HERALD,—* Contains much earnest and stimulating thought.” 


The TRAINING of GIRLS for WORK. 
An Expression of Opinions. By Epiru A. Barnett, Author of “Dr, and 
Mrs, Gold: an Episode in the Life of a Cause,” &c. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

TIMES.—* Miss Barnett has a healthy scorn of shams and conventionalities, 
-—_. hry a firm grasp on the realities of life and the responsibilities of 
conduc 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ No better or more attractive book could be put into 
the hands of on who are undecided about their fature, or of mothers who 
want to know how best to provide for the welfare of their daughters.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JANUARY. Price 2s, 6d. 





CONTENTS. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
OLp-AGE PENSIONS AND FRIENDLY 
Chamberlain, M.P. 
Sir CHarLES Newron. By Stanley Lane-Poole, 
By W. G. Elliot. 
Lorp FARRER ON THE MoneTARY STANDARD. By Professor Foxwell. 
Tue Roya Navy 1n 1894. By W. Laird Clowes. 
By Colonel Kenney Herbert (“‘ Wyvern”). 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION :— 
1. AN ANALYSIS OF THE AGITATION. 
Bart., M.P. 
2. UNIONISTS AND THE House oF Lorps. 


3. Lorp SALISBURY AND THE HovsE oF 
Q.C., M.P. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


SocreT1Es, By the Right Hon. J, 


AmaATEvR ACTING, 


THe LITERATURE OF COOKERY. 


By Sir H. Stafford Northcote, 


By Professor A. V. Dicey. 
Lorps. By R, B, Haldane, 


By Alfred Austia. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JANUARY, 1895. 


THE QUESTION OF A SECOND CHAMBER :— 
(1.) A SHortT Way WITH THE House oF Lorps, 





Py J. G. Swift MoNeill, 
Q.0., M.P. 
(2.) be House oF LorDS sINcE THE Rerorm Act, By O, B, Roylance- 


ent. 

RUBINSTEIN. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

ALIEN Immigration. By Geoffrey Drage. 

Count MOoLTKE, FIELD-MAaRSHAL. By Sidney Whitman. 

LADY BLENNERHASSETT’S “ TALLEYRAND.” By Frederick Clarke, 


Mapaaascar. By Vazaha, 
THE COLLAPSE OF Onrna AT SEA, By Captain 8. Eardley-Wilmot, a 


THe CRIMEA IN 1854, aND 1894. By General Sir Evelyn Wood, G.O.B., 
THE Erxics or SHOPPING. By Lady Jeune. 
THE HEART or Lire, Chaps, 89. By W. H. Mallock, 


paaienioaensie and HALL, Limited. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICA: a Magazine of 
a phy. With Illustrations. In 12 Quar- 
terly Parts. Subscription per annum (Four 
Parts), 30s. net; per Part, 10s. net. 


PART III. contains Articles by Dr. Garnett, W. 
Y. Fletcher, R. Martineau, L. Housman, J. W. 
Bradley, W. D. Macray, and A. W. Pollard, on 
“* Paraguayan and Argentine Bibliography,” “ Flori- 
mond Badier,” “The Mainz Psalter of 1457,” “A 
Forgotten Book-Illustrator, ey a Guirlande de 
Julie,” “ a Books Dedicated to Englishmen,” 
and “English Book-Sales.’’ 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
A FARM in FAIRYLAND. 


By Lacresce Hoousman. With 13 Full-page 
Illustrations, and specially designed Cover by 
the Author, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Large-Paper Editicn will be limited to 50 Copies 


ELZEVIR SERIES. 


New Volumes. 


The KING’S LAST VIGIL. By Lady Linpsar, 
Author of “ Lyrics, and otber Poems.” Elzevir 
Svo, printed on Hand-made Paper, 5s. 


PARCHMENT LIBRARY (The). 


New Volumes, 


POETS on POETS. By Mrs. Ricuarp STRACHEY, 
E)zevir 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper at the 
Chiswiek Pre.s, Parchment or cloth, 63.; 
vellum, 7s, 6d. 


TENNYSON: Poet, Philosopher, 
Idealist, Studies of the Life, Work, and Teaching 
of the oet Laureite, By J. Comina WALTERS. 
With Portrait after a Photograph by Mrs, 
Cameron. 8vo, 12s. 


ST. MICHAEL the ARCHANGEL : 
Three F i ius, Archbishop of 
Alexandria; poet Patoueeh of Antioch; and 
Eustathius, Bishop of Trake. The Coptic Texts, 
with Extracts from Arabic and Ethiopic Versions, 
Edited, with a Translation, by E. A. Wa.is 
Bupee, Litt.D. Large 8vo, 15s, net. 


The BOOK of GOVERNORS: the 
Historia Monastica of Thomas, Bishop of Marga, 
A.D. 8. Edited from Syriac Manuscripts in 
the British Museum and other Libraries. By 
E. A. Watuis Bove, Litt.D., F.S.A., Keeper 
of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British 
Museum, 2 vols, dewy 8vo, £2 net. 


Vol. I. The SYRIAC TEXT, INTRODUCTION, &c. 
Vol. 11. The ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 





FAC-SiIMILE OF FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
ALMANAOK. 


The KALENDAR of SHEPHERDES. 
Edited by H. Oskar Sommer, Ph D. Royal 8vo, 
boards, £2 2s. net. 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 


The COUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S 
ARCADIA. Written by Sir Pumir Sipney, 
Royal 8yo, boards, £2 2s, 


Ouly 100 copies now remain unsubscribed for, 


BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. Edited by 


A. W. Pottarp, Printed on Hand-made Paper, 
and bound in buckram, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


New Volume, 
The BINDING of BOOKS. By Hersert P. Horne. 
Beng the Sixth and Ovonc!uding Volume of 
“ Books about Books,” 


EARLY EDITIONS : a Bibliographical 
Survey of the Works of rome Popular Modern 
Authors. By J. H. Stater. Demy 8vo, half- 
Roxburghe morocco, 21s. net. 

« few Large-Paper Copies on Hand-made Paper are 
jsgued at 42s, 


CENTENARY EDITION. 
The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. The Text 
newly Oollated and Revised by Grorce Epwarp 
Woopserry. Steel Portraits, In 4 vols. crown 
Svo, 243, net. 











An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of ENGLISH HISTORY. By Samvet R. Gar. 
DINER and J. Bass MoLLInGcER. New and 
Enlargei Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


GUSTAVUS the THIRD and his 
CONTEMPORARIES, 1746-1792. An Overlooked 
Chapter of Eighteenth- -Certury History. By 
Nisset Barn. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 

(At all Lebraries. 


HISTORY of S. FRANCIS of ASSISI. 
By the ApBe LE MoNNtER. Translated by a 
FRANcIscan TertTrakyY,. With Preface by Oardinal 
Vauauan. 8vo, 16s. 


NEW VOLUME OF TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL 
SERIES. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 
ANCIENT INDIA BASED on SANSORIT 
LITERATURE. B.C. 2C00 to A.D. 1000. With 
Msps. By RomesH Cuunprr Doutt, O.LE. 
Revised Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 


INDIA. By Sir John Strachey. New 


and Revised Edition, with Map. Crown 8vo, 63. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL 
LAW;; or, Rules Regulating the Intercourse of 
States in Peace and War. Third Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, and in many Parts Re- 
wiitten. By Sir SHerston Barrer, Bart., of the 
Middle Temple and of the Western Oircuit, 
Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Barnstaple and 
Bideford, Author of “The Laws Relating to 
Quarantine,” &. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 383, 


A FASCINATING STORY.” 
DAVID GARRICK : a Biography. By 
by W. 


JosEPH KNIGHT. With-New Portrait 
Boucher, from a Painting by Gainsborough. 
Dewy 8vo, 103. 61, net. 

A few Large-Paper Copies may be had, 21s. net. 


LIFE of the Very Rev. THOMAS N. 
BURKE, OP. By W. J. Fitz-Patrics, F S.A. 
Revised and Change Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


The PULPIT COMMENTARY. Edited 
by the Very Rev. H. D. M. Speyce, Dean of 
Gloucester, and by the Rev. JoserH S. Exe tt, 
With Introductions by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Right Rev. H. CoTreriL1, the Very 
Rev, Principal J. TuLttocu, the Rev. Canon G. 
Rawlinson, and the Rev. Dr. PLumMeER, 


New Volumes, 
8ST. MATTHEW. Exposition. By Rev. A, Luxryn 
Wituiams and Rev. W. J. Deane. —HOMI- 
LETIuS. By Rev. B.C. Carrin.—HOMILIKS, 
By various Authors. Super-royal 8vo, 2 vols., 
21s. each, 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
the NEW TESTAMENT. Critical, Exegetical, 
Theological. By the Rev. S. Davipson, D.D., 
LL.D. New Edition, thorouzhly Revised and 
Enlarged. 2 vols. demy 8¥o, 393, 


ROCHDALE SERMONS. By Ven. 
James M. WILsOn, Vicar of Rochdale, and Arch- 
deacon of Manchester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The TRUE LIFE, and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. Prebendary Eyton. Caeaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


BELIEF in the DIVINITY of JESUS 
CHRIST. By the Rev. Father Drpoy, of the 
O:der of St. Dominic. Translated from the 
French, Crown 8yo, 53. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
PHILOSOPHY. By G. W. F. Heaex. Trans- 
lated from the German by E. 8S. Hatpaykg, 
assisted by &. H. Simson. 3 vols. large post Sve, 
12s. each. 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN PHILOSO- 
PHICAL LIBRARY. 


New Volume. 


INTRODUCTION to the THEORY of SCIENCE and 
METAPHYSICS. ByDr.A.Rrenx. Translated 
by Dr, ARTHUR FatrBaNnxS. Post 8vo, 93. 


BY ORDER of the SUN to CHILE. 
tg ag AUBERTIN, With illustrations, crown 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, ond 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 





THIRD EDITION. 


The ART of MUSIC.  § C. H. H. 
Parry, Mus.Doc., Oxon, Cantab, and Dublin, 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 


“A VERY CHARMING BOOK.” 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS. 
MDCOCXCIII. With Frontispiece by Herbert 
Railton. Large crown 8vo, printed on Hand- 
— paper, parchment or cloth, 12:,; vellum, 

3 
Contains ‘Selections from the following Poets:— 

Frederick Tennyson, Thomas Gordon Hake, Aubrey 

de Vere, Philip James Bailey, Frederick Locker- 

Lampson, Coventry Patmore, William Alexander, 

Christina Georgina Rossetti, tir Edwin Arnold, 

Lewis Morris, Richard Watzon Dixon, William 

Morris, Alfred Austio, Sir Alfred Lyall, Lord do 

Tabley, Wa'ter Theodore Watts, Algernon Swin- 

burne, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, Austin Dobson, 

Augusta Webster, Mrs. Hamilton King, Robert 

Buchanan, William John Courthorps, Frederick W. 

H. Myers, Robert Bridges, Andrew Lanz, Edmund 

Gosse, Walter Herries Pollock, Robert Louis 

Stevenson, Theophile Marzials, Margaret 8. Woods, 

Mary Darmesteter, Lord Houghton, Norman Gale, 

Katherine Tyvan, Herbert P. Horne, Arthur 

Symonds, Rudyard Kipling, Richard Le Gallieone. 

A Limited Edition printed on Large Pager. 


CANDIDUCCIA: Scenes from Roman 
Life. By the Marcnesa THEopout, Author of 
“Under Pressure.” 2 vols. crown 8ro, 12s. net. 


WEIRD TALES from NORTHERN 
SEAS, From the Danish of Jonas Liz, Trans- 
lated by R. Nisset Baty. With 12 Iustrations 
by Laurence Housman. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


“ OLEVERLY ILLUSTRATED.” 
PROVERBS in PORCELAIN, to whic 


is added ‘AU REVOIR,” a Dramatic Vignette. 
Ry Austin Bozsson. With 25 Illustrations by 
Bernard Partridge. Small 4to, 53, 
A limited number of copies may be had printed on 
Large Payer, 21s. net. 


“A SUPERB QUARTO VOLUME.” 
FANS of JAPAN. By C. M. Salwey. 


With Introduction by Wi.turam ANDERSON, 
F.R.0.S.. late of H.B.M.’s Legation, Japan. 
With 10 Fu'l-page Ooloured Plates, and 39 Illus- 
trations in Black and White. Large 4to, 3ls. 6d. 
net. 


TEN WEEKS in EGYPT and PALES- 
TINE. By CatnertneE Janeway. With I!u:- 
trations, crowa 8vo0, 53. 


INTERNATIONAL SOTENTIFIC SERIES, 
Vol. LXXVI. 
RACE and LANGUAGE. By André 


F. Lerivrr, Professor in the Anthropological 
School, Paris. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 
HANDBOOK of GREEK and LATIN 


PALAOGRAPHY. By E. MaunpE Tuompson, 
Pr'neipal Librarian, British Museum. With 
Tables of Alphabets and Fac-similes. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 


The CHEMISTRY of the BLOOD, and 
other Scientific Papers. By the late 8S. ©. 
Woorpeipae, M.D., D.S.C., Assistant Physician 
and co-Lecturer on Physiology at Guy’s Hospital. 
Arranged by VIcToR 0K B.S., F.R.C.S 
and Ernest Starting. M.D., M.R.O.P. With 
~ + “oer by Victor ‘Horstev. Demy 

vo, 163. 


“A QUITE ADMIRABLE BOOK.” 
METHODS of PRACTICAL HY- 


GIENE. By Professor K. B. Lrumann, Wiirz- 
burg. Translated by W. Crookes, F.R.S. With 
numvrous Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


The COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY 
of INFLAMMATION, Lectures delivered at the 
Pasteur Institute in 1891. By Extras MrTCHNI- 
xorr, Chef de Service a 1’Institut Pasteur. 
Translated from the French by F. A. STaRLING 
and KE. H. Startrne, M.D. ith 65 Figures in 
the Text and 3 Coloured Plat ton. Demy 8y0, 12s, 


MODERN SCIENCE. Edited by Sir 


Joun Lussocs, Bart. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


New Volume. 
The FAUNA of the DEEP SKA. By Sxpner J, 
Hicksoy, With 231 lustra‘ions, 


CO., Limited, 
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